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For the Companion. 


A COUNTRY COUSIN. 
A STORY OF NEW YORK. 
By Edgar Fawcett. 

In Seven Chapters.—Chap. IT. 


Very soon Rachel opened her door and went 


self. That’s what I try to do here, but I usually 
get sent to the wall.” 

He took his seat as he spoke the last words. 
His father looked sharply at him for a moment, 
and then led Rachel to the chair beside his own. 

“My son,” he said, ‘often indulges, I am sorry 
to say, in bad manners, but I am glad to see him 
for once correct them.” 

Mrs. Merivale here spoke from the opposite end 
of the table, in her soft, tired, drawling tones. 





into the hall, where Katrine and Blanche stood 
awaiting her. Little Julian was not visible. He 
had had a rebellious tantrum, and was to remain 
away from dessert with the family that evening. 

“You need not feel bashful, mademoiselle,” said 
Katrine, in a whisper, to Rachel, while they all 
three descended to lower quarters. 

Something in the manner of the woman jarred 
upon Rachel. She turned and looked at her a 
moment and made no reply. 

Katrine left the two girls at the door of the 
lower dining-room. It was a splendid apartment, 
full of sombre oak carvings, relieved here and 
there by gold cornices. A great chandelier poured 
its light upon a table covered with snowy linen, 
and brilliant with the glitter of glass and silver. 
Thomas, the butler, stood near by, clad in full 
evening dress, with a white necktie and a broad 
white shirt bosom. 

A gentleman, who was seated at the head of the 
table, rose as the girls entered, and came towards 
Rachel. He had a gray mustache and a bald 
head. His face was pale, and he looked fatigued, 
but his welcoming smile was very pleasant. He 
kissed Rachel, and held her hand while he led her 
to the table. 

“IT must have you sit beside me,” he said. Then, 
while they both still stood, he paused, and waved 
one hand to right and left. 

“These are your cousins,” he added, “whom 
I think you have not yet seen—Frank and Ida.” 

Rachel looked first to the right, then to the left. 
A young lady, whom she thought very beauti- 
ful, stretched out to her a hand sparkling with 
jewelled rings, and without rising said in an in- 
different manner, “How do you do?” 

The hand felt soft and cool. Rachel held it un- 
til the young lady (who was her cousin Ida) let it 
drop. Then she turned to the young man, who 
simply gave a slight, curt nod and a careless 
smile. 

“Frank!” exclaimed Mr. Merivale, in a voice 
of reprimand. 

“Well, father ?” said he, looking up with jaunty 
pertness. 

He was fashionably dressed, and hada yellow 
mustache that curled upward, as though blown 
that way by alittle breeze. His eyes were bright 
and intelligent, and his face was full of a gay 
beauty, its features being cut in fine, true lines. 

“Rise,” exclaimed his father, ‘‘and greet your 
cousin Rachel properly, sir!” 

Frank tossed his head in an annoyed way, and 
muttered something in a sullen voice. Then he 
slowly rose, walking past his father towards 
Rachel. “Glad to see you, little girl,” he said, 
putting out his hand and taking hers. 

She was pale, from a sense of slight and injury, 
and shook her head. “I think you are not glad to 
see me,” she replied. 

There was a moment of dead silence. Frank 
glanced at his father with an amazed expression, 
and then laughed in an embarrassed, half-angry 
manner. In another moment his handsome sister 
Ida echoed his laugh. 

“Our new cousin has opinions of her own, cer- 
tainly,” said Ida, fixing her eyes coolly upon 
Rachel’s face. 

Mr. Merivale turned toward Rachel, and said 
in a very kind voice : 

“I cannot blame you for frankly expressing an 
opinion of my son’s behavior, for his rudeness 
deserves it. I see you are a girl of spirit.” 

“I think I do not quite know what that means,” 
said Rachel, looking at her uncle. ‘But I do not 
want any one to shake hands with me who does 
not care to do so, and I thought my cousin did not 
care. Perhaps I was wrong. If so, I am willing 
to ask his pardon.” 

Frank gave a very loud laugh, and before Rachel 
had time to anticipate it, he seized her hand with 
jovial force, and gave her a cordial kiss. 

“There, my little cousin!” he exclaimed. “I 
was wrong, and I ask your pardon, and father was 
right when he called you a girl of spirit. You say 
you don’t know what that means. Well, it means 
being able to hold your own—to stand up for your- 


“There is no use, George, in your being’ so hard 


upon Frank. I 


He has apologized to Rachel. 
really think that should be enough.” 
Mr. Merivale frowned, and gave an impatient 


shrug of the shoulders. “I must say, Isabel, that 
you are very unwise in perpetually taking the part 
of my children against me.” 

“Q papa!” struck in Blanche, who had seated 


dren as much as they’re yours, ar’n’t they ?” 

Ida gave another laugh. She had a face full of 
pink bloom, and it seemed to be set on her white 
throat as gracefully as a flower is set on its stem. 

“Very true, Blanche,” she said. 
that. I wish he would remember it oftener.” 

“So do 1,” muttered Frank. But the instant he 
spoke, his father turned towards him and said, 
sternly ,— 

“Silence, sir! we have had quite enough of your 
impertinence !” 

Frank made no reply, though Rachel saw that 
he was biting his lips. Immediately, however, 
Mrs. Merivale exclaimed, in a plaintive, querulous 
voice,— 

“I might have expected it, George. Frank is 
always to blame. Blanche can say what she 
chooses; Ida can say what she chooses. But if 
poor Frank opens his mouth, he is treated as if he 
had no right to utter a word.” 

Mr. Merivale made an impatient gesture, and 
for several moments there was a painful silence at 
the table. The well-bred butler placed ice-cream 
in front of Rachel, and soon after French candies 








herself near her mother; “‘they’re mamma’s chil- | 


“Papa forgets | 


|and tempting fruit were offered her, but she was 
| homesick and distressed, and had no appetite even 
| for such dainty fare. 

Mr. Merivale at length broke the silence by ad- 
| dressing her, with no trace of his former annoy- 
| ance. “IT hope after you have seen New York, 
| that you will like it as well, at least, as you have 
| liked Denton,” he said. 

“I shall try to like it,” answered Rachel. “But 
it is very different. It is much more fine, of 
i course.” 


| Isn't Denton somewhat larger than New York ?” 
| asked Ida, not smiling, and making her pretty 
| mouth so serious that Rachel for the moment had 
| no suspicion she was bantering her. 

“Oh no; Denton is very much smaller. It’s a 
country town, and its houses are built of wood, 
| instead of stone or brick, and” —— 

Here poor Rachel paused, for a loud burst of 
|mirth came from Frank at the opposite side of 
| the table, while Ida threw back her graceful head 
| and echoed his laugh with another, high, rippling 


| and musical. 

“Go on, Rachel! ‘Tell us more about the won- 
| derful town you came from!” immediately ex- 
claimed Blanche, clapping her hands together in a 
lazy, pert fashion. 

Rachel looked at one and then at the other of 
the speakers. She saw the polite butler turn 
| away hurriedly with a smile; she saw her Aunt 
Isabel cover her drooped face with an upheld 
napkin. For a moment she felt a keen sense 
|of shame, but it quickly passed away, for her 
sturdy common-sense caused her to see that there 
was nothing in her plain and honest reply to war- 
rant ridicule. 
| Her Uncle George at once rose and said, in a 
| tone that showed he was offended, “Come with 
me into the library, Rachel. I have something to 
say to you, my dear.” 
| Rachel rose, and as she was walking at his side 
| towards the library, Mrs. Merivale called out, 
petulantly and peevishly ,— 





“O George, how absurd of you! Let her stay 
here. Coffee will be served in a moment.” 

“T will take mine afterwards,” said Mr. Meri- 
vale, very coldly. 

“To-night is the Ogdens’ ball, papa!”” exclaimed 
Ida. ‘Don’t forget that you promised to go with 
me!” 

Mr. Merivale had opened the door of the library. 
|“I did not promise,” he returned, pausing with 
| Rachel on the threshold. 
with you to-night. 
you.” 

‘““Mamma has one of her headaches !” 
Ida, almost in anger. ‘Papa, you did promise 
two weeks ago. And Frank is going to the opera. 
So what shall J do?” 

“No, I'm not going to the opera,” declared 
Frank, with a twirl of his mustache. “I’ve changed 
my mind. I’m engaged to take Miss Rachel to 
the Ogdens’ ball.” 

Blanche here gave a scream of laughter. 
Merivale’s brow darkened. “Be careful, Francis 
he said. ‘Your rudeness is not merely disgrace- 
ful, it is cruel. I shall not forget your conduct 
this evening, sir!” 

“Always poor Frank!” cried Mrs. Merivale. 
“Why have you no threats for the girls? Oh ves, 
always poor Frank !” 

Rachel heard a wearied sigh from her uncle’s 
lips as he gently led her into the next apartment 
and closed the door. 

The library was a small but very tasteful room, 
furnished in dark wood, with rows of books 
gleaming on every side, and here and there a mar- 
ble bust standing out pale from the prevalent 
gloom. A huge arm-chair of tufted leather was 
placed beside a table on which a lamp in some 
sort of brilliant shade shone like a beautiful star 
amid the soft encircling dusk. Mr. Merivale sank 
into this chair, and motioned for Rachel to take 
a smaller one beside it. 

“My poor child,” he presently said, “I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry for what has passed this evening, 
and am almost afraid that you cannot be happy in 
my family. I love my children, but owing to my 
constant occupation in business, and to the partial 
ill health of your aunt, they are under influences 
at home and outside of home that are very unlike 





“Your mother can go 
I do not care to accompany 


exclaimed 


Mr. 


” 


those under which you have been brought up. I 
am sorry for it.” 
llere Mr. Merivale paused, and sighed. “T sup- 


pose I am in part, at least, to blame for what there 
is in the conduct of my children that I cannot ap- 
prove; but absorbed as I am in business, | am 
powerless to change it. I speak frankly, my dear, 
for you are my niece, and if you remain with us, 
it is best that you should know something of the 
family with whom you are to live. You will 
soon understand our ways, and I hope will learn 
to accept them. Your conduct this evening shows 
that you are sincere and truthful, and it seems 
to me you have the courage and something of the 
good sense, that I always admired in your dead 
mother. Now tell me about your Aunt Caroline 
—that is,” the speaker added, tenderly, “if you 
can trust yourself to talk of her.” 

Rachel’s voice quivered a little, as she said, 
“Aunt Caroline was always good to me. She was 
strict, but she was always just. AsI grew older, 
I began to see this more and more clearly. I—I 
never thought that we should ever be separated. 
Mother died before I knew her, and Aunt Caroline 
took her place when I was a mere baby.” 

“Aunt Caroline died very suddenly,” said Mr. 
Merivale. 

“Yes,sir. It was just after supper, one evening. 
She had complained of tightness in her chest; but 
she had so often complained of it that I did not 
dream of her being in danger. She had a little 
gasping fit, and I hurried to get the medicine 
which always relieved her. When I went back 
I saw a great change in her face. Her eyes closed ; 
she never spoke to me after that.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Merivale, “and then, several days 
later, you wrote to me, telling of her death, and 
that the house had been seized by some one who 
held an unpaid mortgage upon it, and you were 
living with some neighbors, and so I wrote for 
you to come here.” 

At this point he paused. He lifted his eyes, and 
Rachel saw in them a troubled look, and that he 
was quite pale. ‘Tell me,” he went on, ‘had 
your Aunt Caroline ever said much to you about 
your far away New York uncle ?” 

“But very little.” 
| “Then what led you to write me ?” 
| “Mrs. Carr—the lady who had always been 





190 


Aunt Caroline’s friend, and who took me to stay 
with told I had 
known before. She gave the address that I put on 
the letter I sent.” 

“So 


her me more about you than 


so your aunt had no time to speak of me 
before she died ?” said Mr. Merivale. 

“No, sir. 
writing-desk this letter.” 


Still, we found in her old mahogany 
Here Rachel drew from 
her pocket an envelope. “It bears your name,” 
she continued, “and—— 

Mr. Merivale held out his hand. “Give it to me, 
| 
“T should prefer not to do so before I comply 
with regard to it. She wrote 
something on the envelope under your name. I 
will read it.” And then she began to read. “ ‘If I | 
should die without this to my brother in 
New York, then [ should prefer that my niece, 
Rachel Ellis, his dead sister’s child, should visit 
and read it 
It is a letter written by Rachel’s father to 
my brother, just before he died it 
California. It was given me by my sister Alice, 
Rachel’s mother, a little while before her death.’ ” 


please!" he said. 


! | 
with aunt’s wish 
sending 





her uncle, and open it in his presence 
to him. 
Sacramento, 


’ | 
| 

Rachel read these words with a slow, earnest | 
voice. Her uncle was quite pale, and now stretched 
out his hands, and both were trembling. 

“Rachel,” he said, ina hesitating voice, “I prefer 
that vou should not know the contents of the letter. 
It alludes to matters that are past, and that only 
Give it to me, child, and I shall not 
forget your kindness !”’ 

“Aunt Caroline did die without sending you this 
letter, uncle!” 
for wishing me to 


coneern me, 


“She had some 
know what it 
I loved her, and | ought to do what she has asked. 


exclaimed Rachel. 


reason contains. 





| 
One day, several months before she died, she | 


iny desk, and of a letter that 
was init. ‘If [should die without meeting your 
uncle, and the letter,’ she went 
‘then L wish you to take it to him, and read it in | 
his presence 





spoke of the mahog 


giving him on, 


There are reasons why you should 
do so. Some L will tell you where he lives.’ 
‘These Afterward 
seemed troubled and kept silent, and looked as if 
she did not want me to ask her any questions ; so 


thine 


were her exact words. she 


I did not speak about the letter again. Now you 
know my reasons, uncle, for” — 

“T hope you will believe me,” said her uncle 
“when L also tell you that there are good reasons 
why I wish vou not to read the letter. Lam your 
uncle. Ican be of great service to you in the fu- 
ture 
by giving me the letter.” 


“No, no! 1 don’t 


Lam sure you will not be sorry. Favor me 


see how I ean disobey miy 


aunt. I want to please vou, and | want to do 
right. Pray allow me to read it to you. Please 
let me do that!” 

“No!” sharply rang her uncle’s answer. He 


rose and stepped toward her, and something in his 
pale face made her feel that he intended to take 
the letter from het 

Just then the door of the dining-room opened, 
and her Aunt Isabel, quickly entering the library, 


met her recoiling figure 


(To be continued.) 
~@> | 
THE TENKIS. 


The winters on the eastern shores of the Caspian 


Sea are generally mild, and even during the severest 


the 
the snow rarely lies on the ground very long at atime. 


portions of yvear—toward the end of February 

But about twice a month they are apt to have sudden 
and violent storms from the westward, somewhat re 
sembling our Western cyclones. 
is called the tenkis, 


traveller who spent a winter at Gumush Tepe, where 


Phis Caspian storm 
and is thus described by a recent 


he experienced its etfects 

“The 
puzzled to understand the movements of the inhab 
the struck the vil 


It was about two o'clock in the afternoon; the 


first time IT witnessed one | was excessively 


itants immediately before storm 


Lage 


sun Was shining brightly, and thre Was Without a 


sKY 
cloud All at once Tobserved persons pointing hur 
riedly toward the distant Caspian horizon, where a 
thin, white, jagged line of flying 
which rose higher and higher at 


nist was pereeptible, 








each moment, ap 
proaching us with rapid pace 

“In 
an opposite direction, and the mist-« 


the village itself the wind was blowing from 


louds along the 
Elburz range were moving towards the west, while 
scud was still se very indistinet as to 
the i I 
men and women in frantic haste, flinging ropes over 
the tops of the Aibithkas, and 


extremities to stout wooden pegs tirmly embedded in 


the advancing 


be unobservable by unaecustom eye saw 


lashing the opposite 


the ground close to the wall of the dwelling. 
“In the meantime, within my residence, old Dour- 


di, muttering prayers in most anxious tones, was 


propping his boat-hook and several other poles of 
equal size against the spring of the dome, and plant 
I could make 
neither head nor tail of all these preparations, and 
still by 
all the women of the community rushing to the bank 


ing the lower one firmly in the ground 


was more confounded and amazed seeing 


of the river, some carrying a pitcher in each hand, 
others with enormous single ones strapped upon their 
backs. These, tilled with 
water, and hurrying with them to their houses, again 


] 


with feverish haste, they 


issued forth with other vesse 
“Every 


s for a fresh supply. 
one Was too busily engaged to give me 
any further answer to my demands as to what it all 
meant, than to exclaim,— 

**The tenkis / the tenkis /’ 

“By this time the jagged white mist had risen high 
above the horizon, and was rapidly veiling the west- 
ern sky. Flocks of sea-gulls and other aquatic birds 
flew inland, and shrieking loudly. 
long I saw that the clouds along the mountain ceased 


Ere 





screaming 
their westward movement, staggered, reeled, and ulti 
mitely partook of the movement of the advancing 


Great sand-clouds came 


seud. 
from the beach, and in another instant the storm 


whirling towards us 


| that at each moment it would go over bodily. 


forgotten to bluster, I had promised my fair cousin at 
| 


THE YOUTIVS 


burst upon us, accompanied by a tremendous down 
pour of rain. 

“The kibitka into whieh I rushed for shelter quiv- 
ered and shook under its influence, and I thought 
The 
westerly edge was lifted some inches from the ground 
with each fresh gust, and the eagerness with which 
ropes were hauled taut, and storm-props made fast by 
the inmates hanging with all their weight from their 
upper portions, reminded one of a scene on board a 
vessel at sea during a violent tempest. 

“I was gazing through a crevice in the felt walls 
out over the plain in an eastward direction, where 
some camels, laden with grass and hay, were hurry- 
ing forward to gain shelter before being overtaken in 
I could see their loads seized upon by the 
storm-gusts, and sent whirling far and wide, and toa 
height of a hundred feet. 

“This storm continued an hour; but it was only 
when it had passed, and the inhabitants had leisure 
to speak to me, that I could make out the meaning of 
the hurried rush to the river for water. It appears 
that when the tenis blows, the sea-water is forced up 
into the river, rendering it unfit for human consuimp- 
tion, often for hours together, and it is with a view 
of securing a supply for household use that a rush is 
made to the banks as soon as the jagged mist ap- 
pears upon the horizon.” 


<> 
>> 


CHANCE, 
If casual concourse did the world compose, 
And things and acts fortuitous arose, 
Then anything might come from anything; 
For how from chance can constant order spring? 
—Sir hk, Blackmore. 


the open. 
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For the Companion. 


TALES OF OLD KENTUCKY. 
Lije and the Pullets. 


On a warm morning in March. when the winds had 


whose Kentucky home I was staying to go with her 
for a ride on horseback. I cannot account for it, but 
it so happened that this same delectable relative of 
mine was «a most unconscionable time in making her 
appearance, considering she had assured me half an 
| hour before that she should “fly right into her riding- 
habit, and meet me at the hall door in about ten sec- 
} onds.” 





I stamped about in the sunshine on the front steps 
of the old country-house, not being endowed with a 
superfluity of patience, while Jim, the groom, led our 
gentle steeds up near to where I was standing. 

Jim, being an African of a loquacious turn, volun- 
| teered numerous and varied remarks on an extensive 
|range of subjects, as we both waited, seeking, no 

ioubt, to beguile the tedium of the hour. 

Presently a little old negro man, of peculiar aspect, 
| passed across the lawn at some distance from us, in 
making his way to the rear of the house. 
remarkably ugly negro, bent with years or with toil, 
and very black. His clothes hung about him in greasy 
| tatters, his hat seemed too bad to be called a hat, and 
his shoes were veritable rags. His whole appearance 
wore a look of extreme humility, even to reverence, 
and I fancied he cringed as I looked upon him. He 
was the embodiment of poverty and humiliation, evi- 
dently a stranger to all good cheer. I was impressed 
with his sorry appearance, not so much his rags— 
rags seemed tome to be almost a uniform among the 
country negroes of Kentucky—as his humility, which 

} is not so general. I asked of Jim,— 

“Who is that poor old colored man?” 

“Doan yo’ know Uncle Lije?” replied Jim, in sur- 
prise. “Yer doan? Well, den, Boss, jes’ lemme tell 
yo’ bout ’im. Fought ebrybody knowed Lije! He’s 
de ole niggah-man what libs way acrost ober yander. 
What do he do? Doan do nuffin;—’cep’ what ’is ole 
‘oman tell’im ter. Yes-sah-ree-bob! He better min’ 
Aun’ Judy! Aun’ Judy! she ben free sence befo’ de 
wah. She uster belong to de high up quality, an’ yo’ 
better b'lieve she nebber marry no ole niggah like 
Lije, ‘thout he’s gwine min’ what she tells ’m ter. 

“Yes, sah. Dar dey libs, way cross ober yander. 
You knows de place. I seed yo’ see it de day yo’s 
huntin’ doves wid Mars Tawm las’ fall. A leetle house 
wid a mighty good gyardin, an’ goad-vines growin’ on 
de fence. An’ Mars Tawm he borried a goad out de 
house fum a gal what’s stan’in’ at de gate fo’ yo’ alls 
to drink outer at de spring. Now yo’, members? 

“Well, Aun’ Judy she’s de sextant to de white 
folk’ cheerch at de Higgin’s Cross-roads. Her ole 
|marster sot ‘er free befo’ de wah, an’ den lef? her 

money enuff to buy ’er a house. Onest in a while when 
she aint got nuffin’ fo’ Lije ter do, Judy ‘lows ’im ter 
wuk out, an’ make a leetle money fo’ hissef brakin’ 
hemp, or cuttin’ cawn. 

“Whenebber ’e kin do dat yo’ gwine fin’ im ober 
darat Mars Brack Martin's, kase he sets a heap by 
Mars Brack. Mars Brack’s Lije’s favor-right. But 

| "taint offen he gits dat chance. Looks like Judy’s 


He was a 














feard de ole man git too uppish ef she ’lows him too 


menny preevileges. 


“She doan nebber ‘low Lije plough none, nor plant 
none, ’ceptin’ in her gyarding, an’ she doan nebber 
Reckon Lije aint 
seed no grain thrashed fo’ seventeen year; an’ frash- 


‘low ‘im ter run wid no thrasher. 





in’s a big bizniss too dese days. White folks is don 
got dese here walkin’ enjyines what runs along de 
road sorter like a lokymotitf, only doan run on no 
track, an hauls de frasher, stidder oxen, an’ dar’s 
gangs o’ han’s gwine fum one place to anodder thrash 
in’. An’ dey has all de fun yo’ wants. 

“But ole man Lije aint nebber ‘long wid ‘em. He 
aint seed no frasher, ‘ceptin’ he mout be passin’ ‘long 
de big road on one o° Judy’s arrants, an’ cotch sight o’ 
de frasher set up ‘longside de straw-stack way ober in 
de fie’. Yes, sah,—an’ seed de smoke an’ heerd de 
shoutin’. Judy doan ‘low ‘im; no, sah! Unele Lije 
ud like de bes’ in de worl ter thrash, ef he dar, Kase 
Mars Brack Martin’s de berry man what's got de big 
frasher. 

*“An’ when it comes time ter git out grain he jes’ 
goes roun’ an’ roun’ de naberhood thrashin’, hyar an’ 
dar an’ ebrywhar, fum harves’ plum till winter time; 
yes,sah. Judy's cur’ous ’oman, she is dat. But den 
she substracs a heap o’ sadisfacshun outer ole man | 
Lije. 

“Judy's head ‘oman in all de cheerch affars, an’ she 
does a heap fo’ de s’ciety too, dat’s a fac’. Ebry festi 
bal what de colored folks gits up, Judy she gwine hab 








| 
| 





' no odds what ’tis, jes’ so it stick on de foot tell de 










COMPANION. 


atable at it. An’ her table’s gwine to be stylishes’ one ! 
dar, unelse Judy's gwine lay down an’ die. Yes, sah! 
I b’lieve she would sho nuff. 

“Judy takes in a monsous heap o’ money at de fes- 
tibals—she do dat. Well, sah, one Saddy night las’ 
fall dar’s gwine to be de biggest festibal yit at de 
Brier-patch colored cheerch. So late Friday ebenin’, 
min’ yo’, Judy she comes home all frustrated, an’ sez 
to ole man Lije, ‘Look-a-here, niggah! does you know 
what you’s got ter do?’ 

***How kin er know,’ say Lije, ‘ef yo’ aint nebber | 
tole me? I’se done done eberyting I knowed a-ready. 
I’se done finished bakin’ de cake an’ bilin’ de ham, an’ 
I’se picked de ducks, an’ packed wood an’ water, an’ | 
borried a ice-cream freezer, an’ gethered de aigs, an’ 
put up de fowls, an’ fed de peeg. What nex’, lady, 
what nex’?’ | 

“*Fust ting,’ she say, ‘yo’ mus’ git yo’ supper, ole | 
man, right away, an’ den yo’ mus’ ketch de old mar’ | 
an’ go an’ git me some chick’ns. I aint got enuff fry- 
m’-size, ’cep’ what’s intirely too big. Take dis here 
silber dollah. I ‘low it’ll git fo’ fryin’ chick’ns, an’ 
peer adventuah five ef you is jewdishiary. Doan 
keer whar yo’ gits ’em, jis so you gits em. But I’se 
*bleeged to hab ’em fo* de festibal.’ 

“So Lije he eats ’is vittals quick as ’e kin an’ gone 
an’ cotch Higgly, Judy’s old white mar’. Put string 
bridle on’er what he make hissef—Judy nebber ‘lowed 
ter loan ’im ’er good bridle. Mount ole Higgly bar- 
back—dough, stay! he did hab 2 baag. | 

“But fust he put de silber dollah what Judy gin him 
in ‘is shoe, so aint gwine lose it—pawkits too full o’ 
holes for trus’ it dar. Judy’s allers rigged out like a 
fine lady, but Lije is allers jes’ a plumb skeer-crow— 
as yo? seed fo’ yo’sef—an’ ’is shoes ’is all harves’- 
shoes all times 0’ de yeah. Yes, sah. 
ax me what ar a_ harves’-shoe? 
Doan you know dat? Sho nuff ? 

“Well, den, boss, a harves’-shoe’s jes’ enny kind o’ 
ole shoe what’s done bin thowed away. In slabery 
times all de marsters didn’ ’low to gib de young boys 
no shoes in summer-time. Dey all went bar’-foot in 
hot wedder, an’ mighty good plan too. But when | 
han’s is wukkin’ in de harves’-fiel’ dey kyant go bar’- 
foot kase de stubble galls dey feet. So dese yere boys 
dey jes’ picks up enny kyind o’ ole shoe—don’t make 


Soss, did yo’ 
Goody grashus 





grain’s cut. 

«But Lije he nebber hab no better den dat no time, 
an’ he’s aole man, too Soon es Lije git on Higgly | 
he ‘lowed to hissef he’s gwine right straight to Mars 
Brack Martin’s, kase he seed some mighty fine pullets ' 
dar todder day an’ Miss Claudy’s mighty apt to sell 
*em to ’im, ef he ax her. 

“De moon’s shinin’ leetle bit, an’ when Lije come 
putty nigh Mars Brack’s house, Lije sarch ’is shoe fo’ 
de silber dollah, kase he nebber *lowed fo’ Miss 
Claudy ter see ’im git it outer his shoe. 

***Dis yere’s de shoe whar I put it in,’ he say, ‘but 

‘taint dar Maybe it’s in de todder one.’ 
| “So Lije he taken off bofe ’is shoes, but dey aint no 
| silber dollar in nary one. 

“Den Lije he take an’ tu’n back an’ sarch ‘long de 
| road by de light ob de moon. Ebery gate an’ ebery 
| par o’ bars what he come fru, he git down an’ sarch, 
| tell he kiver all dat groun’ what he’s done come ober, 

but he nebber foun’ no dollah. No, sah! 
| “Arter while de leetle young moon done gin out, 
an’ Lije cyant see to fin’ nuffin’. By dis time he done 
| come clean back agin to Mars Brack Martin’s, an’ 
Lije is stannin’ right at de gate. Cedar tree grow 
‘long dar powerful thick an’ de branches hang mighty 
low, an’ it’s a dark night, yes, sah! 

“An’ as Lije stan’ dar studyin’, he hear sumfin’ 
cheep-cheepin’, right dar in de medst o’ dat cedar, 
yes, sah! At fust Lije make like he dunno what ’tis, 
but he know all de same. Yes—sir—ree—bob! he do. 
Jes’ as sho’s yo’ bawn dar sot five fat pullets, jes’ fry- 
in’-size adjackly, all in a row clost up togedder, on de 
limb! 


“Lije he say, ‘Wisht dem pullets is mine!’ an’ ’e | 


take an’ look in ’s shoe agin, an’ sho nuff dey aint no 
dollah dar. No-sir-ree! 

*“An’ Lije he taken off ’is hat an’ tu’ned de linin’ 
inside-out’ards, an’ he studied an’ studied. 

An’ de mo’ Lije study de mo’ he doan know nuffin’. 
Times it come to ’im dat he’d go to de house an’ ax 
Miss Claudy trus’ ’im fo’ dat dollah. Den agin he 
say to hissef,— c 

*“*No; whar I gwine git a dollah? An’ ef Miss 
Claudy doan gimme de cheeck’ns, what I gwine 
do? Cyarn go back to de ole lady widout ’er:, no, 
sah!’ 

**Sides, Lije done fool away ’is time huntin’ fo’ dat 
silber dollah tell it’s too late for go to de house. 
Dey’s a light in de windah like Mars Brack Martin 
aint come home yit, but ‘spec’ Miss Claudy’s done 
gone to bed, kase Lije know dat’s de way she do when 
she doan ‘low to set up fo’ Mars Brack. 

“Well, boss, mout as well cut de matter short. 
Lije he pulled dem pullets out de tree, an’ put ’em 
in he’s baag—he knowed ’e could do it widout 
makin’ much fuss—he’s dat ’sperienced. An’ ef de 
dawg heared him, ’twa’n’t no odds nohow, kase de 
dawg knowed Lije, an’ Tige wa’n't 
ole man Lije. 


sho to ax how come dey wa’n't live. 
didn’ ‘low to hang roun’ dar long; no, sah! 





| clean outen he’s hayd on to de pike,—yes, sah! 


| 
| 


agwine ter bite 


*“Lije he didn’ *low to kill de pullets, kase he knowed | 
Judy warnt agwine to hab no dead cheeck’n, an’ she’s 
Dat ole niggah 
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***Soun’s like de cyars,’ say 
no cyars roun’ here dat ebber 
what ’tis?’ 

“So he an’ Higgly kep’ ou a-gwine. 

“Ebery leetle while, ‘Oodjer, oodjer, oodjer, ood. 
jer, oof,—oof.’ ‘What kin it be?’ 

“Still Lije he kep’ along de road to’ards Judy's 
house. , 

“As he came toads de ben’ in de road, he kinder 
*magined he felt de yeath a-trimblin’. 

“*Mussiful powers! What din it be? Dar aint no 
waagin runs like dat. Wonder ef a charyot runs dat 
heaby?’ Higgly’s got ’er years pinted up toads « 
skyi, an’ Lije feel sorter like a col’ lizard’s erawli: 
down ’is back. But Lije he incense ole Higgly 
fo’ward. 

“Jis’ den a cheeck’n git ’is havd up an’ holler, «Ky 
a-a-a-che!’ so suddint dat Lije putty nigh jump otf 
hoss-back. But he reellizes what ’tis right off. 

«Keep yo’ mouf shet, yo’ ole fool!’ be «say, 
push dat pullet’s hayd down onder de baag! 

“An’ still he kep’ on hearin’ dat curous soun’, a 
de groun’ shakin’ an’ de fuss gittin’ louder an’ loud: 
Yit Lije couldn't tell fo’ sartin zackly whar it’s 
It’s a dark nigit, sho! 

“Yes, sah! Lije evarnt study what dat mout } 
an’ he’s gittin’ powerful sollencholy, an’ his feeli) 
is all tore up. Lije commence a-prayin’ out loud, «) 
*peatin’ all de Scriptur’ what he knowed. An’ de 1 
kep’ on ‘creasin’, an’ he come to de ben’ 
road. 

“Gret day inde mawnin’! It bust on ’im all of ; 
suddint' What did’e see? Higgly’s so bad skee1 
she got right limp as a dish-raag. Yes, sah! It’s jis 
as true as Pse here dis minnit. Higgly nebber ott 
to run nor nuffin’. No, sah! She ’peared like she jc.’ 
sunk down behin’ an’ riz up befo’, so’s ef Lije hiady’t 
er hugged ’er roun’ de naik, he’d a slipped off back 
‘ards. 

“An? Lije’s ole hat crep’ back on de back part 0” he’s 
hayd, an’ ’is har riz, an’ he’s eyes like ter drapped 
I'se 


Lije. ‘Only dey aint 
Theern on. Wonder 








th 


an’ 


at 


in € 


dar. I seed it all. 

“Jes’ as Lije rounded de ben’ in de road, he seed 
mons’ous gread big tall awful-lookin’ black thin; 
comin’ bulgin’ right at ’im full tilt, a-snortin’ 
spittin’ fire, an’ sheddin’ a turrible-lookin’ red | 
all ober de versinnity. 

“An’ dat dang’eous-lookin’ creetur ’peared like 1 
mad as fury, an’ makin’ de bigges’ kind o’ fuss,— 
‘oodjer, oodjer, oodjer, oodjer,—oof,—oof?,—aw’ growl 
in’—‘furr-r-r-r-r-r’—like a offul hongry cat what jes’ 
had grab a mouse. 

“Po’ ole Lije so mortal skeered he’s ole knees tu’n 
innard, an’ he jes’ kep’ a-hollerin’,— 

‘Oh pray! Ob pray! > spar me dis time! jes’ 
spar me dis time! I nebber stole dem pullets! I’se 
gwine ter pay Miss Claudy fo’ ’em ef yo’ jes’ spar n 
dis time, sho! Oh pray! Oh pray! 

“Den all dem pullets gits dey hayds up, an’ hollers 
loud es dey kin, ‘Ker-a-a-ache!’) An’ de big black 
thing boosted itsef an’ tried ter kinder slow up, gu’ 
kep’ on spittin’ fire an’ smoke an’ flame bery wishous 

“An’ den Mars Brack Martin he poked 
roun’ fum behin’, an’ say,— 

***Git out de road, you 
wanter be runned ober! 
enuyhow?’ 

“When Lije seed Mars Brack, 





Jes 








*is hayd 
’ 


ole idjot, 


What és 


you, ef you doan’ 


yo’ tryin’ to do 


an’ me too,—ka 


I'se ‘long wid ‘im,—he come to, an’ koteli his bret 
same’s ef col’ water’d bin dashed in he’s face. an’ 





he’s mighty sorry dem fool pullets done holler so 

loud. 

“But Mars Brack Martin’s done heerd ’em, an’ he’s 
;done heerd Lije what he say so smart. An’ Mars 

Brack come down offen dat enjyine,—kase dat's he’s 
} walkin’-ergyine what he’s ridin’ on, cyarin’ ‘is thras! 
| er home late at night, him an’ me,—an’ he taken ole 

Higgly by de bridle 
| * ‘Look a-here, Li It looks mighty cur’ous, don't 

it, fo’ my wife to let a ole black niggah like you } 
| fryin’-chick’ns ob a Friday night, when she done 

me pintedly dat I couldn’t hab nary one befo’ nex’ 
Sunday dinner-time? Jes’ you now han’ dem pull 
ober to me, sah, an’ Pll see ef J eyarnt see “bout de 
| fryin’ ob’em. Now what yo’ got to say, sah?’ 

“So Lije he make heap o’ ’scuses, but dey didn't 
somehow ’pear to soun’ like nuffin’, fore Mars Brack 
Martin. So Mars Brack he taken de pullets; an’ me 
an’ him an’ de enjyine an’ de frasher an’ de pullets 
parsed along toards home,—‘oodjer, oodjer, ood 





he 


y sav,— 





I 





] 
rhe 


oodjer, oof,—oof,—oodjer,—rackle, oodjer—shackle— 
oof—oof,’—an’ gone! 

“Den Lije he put out like a blue streak fo’ Ji 
house. An’ jes’ as he got to de gate, he got down 
offen Higgly, an’ dar, I tell yo’, fust ting on de palf 
right afore ’im—he seed it in de dark—laid dk 

| dollah what Judy gin ’im to buy cheeck’ns wid! 





. 


(; 


Keeng!’ say Lije. ‘Dar mus’ a’ bin a hole in dat ar 
shoe widout a doubt!’” 
“And how did he arrange matters with Juc 
| asked. 
But Jim seemed inclined to draw a veil over sul 
| quent events, and as my fair cousin appeared at that 
|moment in the doorway, equipped for her ric I 


needs must leave the sequel to Jim’s narr 
wrapped in an obscurity which has never since 
dispelled. 

I retailed Jim's story to my cousin as we rode a 


' pintedly gwine do sumfin’ fo’ Miss Claudy de bery 


She said, ‘That was just like Jim!” and advis« 
to get him to tell me some day how he helped M 
John Carlyle to get ready for the ball at Winter 
Some day I think I shall. 


4 


“Lije say to hissef how Miss Claudy got heap o’ 
cheeck’ns, aint gwine miss dese few. ‘Sides Lije’s 


nex’ time he’s wukkin’ fo’ Mars Brack. Stidder eat- Jo. PET 
in’ ‘is dinner, Lije gwine cut wood or pack water jis’ | 
whichebber Miss Claudy say. Ef Miss Claudy happen 
to miss dem pullets, she’s sholy gwine b’lieve de var- 


+o 





EASTERN STORY-TELLER.—The love of story‘ 


mints tooken ’em, kase dey roos’es so nigh de fence. ing is as universal as humanity itself; and t 
*Sides dere’s heap o’ hocks flyin’ roun’ in de fall. seems to be no people among whom the storys 


“Lije he incense ole Higgly to git up to’ards Judy’s 
house fas’ as she kin git. He feel some mighty sollom 
feelin’s as he pars de grabe-yard, an’ Lije he sing: 


is not a welcome and privileged guest. Bat 
| among the semi-civilized Orientals, where the s! 
| teller is both novelist and play-actor combined, ¢ 
the narrator is most sure of an appreciative and 
pathetic audience. Having no Youth's Comp 
they eagerly seek the next best thing, name!) 
vira voce story-teller. A recent traveller in Cen! 
Asia thus describes one of these popular pe' 
“Jes’ as he’s parsin’ de blag-berry patch he kep’ on | ages : 
| hearin’ sumfin’ fur off, goin’,— “At the central point of the bazaar, whence brs 
“Oodjah, oodjah, oodjer, oojder,—oof,—oof.’ off the main thoroughfares, is almost always ‘’ 
“Ebery leetle while he heerd it .— found the Eastern story-teller—generally a wandering 
“ VOodjer, oodjer, oodjer, oodjer,—oof,—oof.’ dervish. t 


“ Ise gwine ter /eab dis sinful worl’, 
Sen’ down de charyot in de mawnin’, 
Sen’ down de charyot yearly in de mawnin’. 
I’se gwine ter leab dis worl’, 
Sen’ me a shinin’ charyot, Lawd 
Sen’ me a charyot in de mawnin 


: 
y> 


neh 


} 
* 










I recollect seeing such « public novels! + 
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this point, seated upon a doorstep, and holding a nu- 
merous audience entranced by the narrative which 
he was relating. 

“He man, of a rather distinguished 
type of feature, and long, glossy raven hair tlowed 
upon his shoulders. He wore a large Tartar hat of 
black sheepskin, carried a stout staff of about five 
feet in length, and had his calabash basket, for the 
reception of contributions, laid beside him. The exi- 
gencies of the story seemed to require that he should 
have some tangible object to address. 

“He accordingly placed his great sheep.skin tiara 
in the centre of the roadway, and apostrophized it 
with the most ludicrous earnestness, at the same time 
mimicking the replies which he was supposed to re- 
ceive. 


Was a young 


It was evidently a humorous story, for the 
group of idlers and small boys standing round, and 
the merchants leaning over their wares, occasionally 
burst into loud and prolonged shouts of laughter. 
“These dervishes have a never-failing method of 
extracting money from their listeners. Were the 
story to be completed without interruption, the re- 
teipts would probably be very small indeed, for in 
this regard a Persian is utterly unconscious. If he 
ean get anything for nothing, he will not allow any 
teclings of generosity to step in. The dervish, well- 
knowing this, continued narration until 


his he 


reached the culminating point of interest, and had | 


wound up the feelings of the audience to the highest 
pitch. Then, tak up his calabash, he went the 
round of the crowd, saying that he required some en- 
voura 





yr 








gement to enable him to proceed with the won- 
derful sequel of his tale. 
story was proceeded with. 


His demand satisfied, the 


“He shook his stick at the being that was embodied 
in his head-dress, raved at it, implored it, and ended 
by weeping over it. The acting was of no mean or- 
der, and a story-teller who possesses histrionic pow- 
ers to any creditable extent is always sure of a erowd 
of eager listeners, no matter how oid or how well- 
known the story which he recounts may be, just as 
people go to the theatre to hear a drama with which 
they are well-acquainted interpreted by some cele- 
brated actor.” 


For the Companion. 
THE RAINBOW IN THE SPRAY. 
Another present from heaven, 
Another peaceful day; 
Like a dew that covers the dryness, 
Like a rainbow ina spray. 


And this is all of my lifetime, 

And this my only day | 
That [ need to think of or care for, 
With its rainbow in the spray. 


T. O. PAINE. 
or 


For the Companion, 


UP THE TRAIL. 
In Two NumpBpers.—No. I. 
By A. M. Nevin. 
A Drive of a Thousand Miles. 


Slater’s ranch was in a bustle. 

For the last week Slater, assisted by his own cow- 
boys and those of his neighbor stockmen, had been 
“rounding up” on different parts of his twelve-by- 
ten-mile range, “cutting out” everything he could 
find in the shape of a steer fit for the annual drive of 
a thousand miles to Kansas. Slater’s place was in 
Western Texas, on the “breaks” of the Llano Esta- 
eado, watered by the uncertain tributaries of the 
Brazos. 

On this pleasant March evening, in the year ’81, 
nearly sixteen hundred restless, long-horn cattle lay 
close-herded near the three dug-outs which served as 
the ranch headquarters. Their owner had said that 
on the next day we would make our first move toward 
Kunsas, 

” 


rhe “boys” who had been detailed for “going up 


trail’ were already in charge of this selected 


the 


herd. They were stockmen and cow-boys of the usual 
pe. There was John Slater himself, owner and 
“boss,” a middle-aged, quiet “Texican,” who had | 


been, as he was accustomed to say of himself, born 
and raised in the cattle business. He was a quick- 
tempered and decided man, but always “on the 
square,” and much liked by all hands. His lifelong 
experience had rendered him a most skilled cow-man ; 
he could “lass” anything that ran on four legs. 

Here also was Jim Curtin, deservingly called “A 
1,” who had been with Slater for years, and was his 
right-hand man. “Black Tom,” a negro, 
how over forty years of age, whose father had been 
a slave in the Slater family “befo’ de war,” and 
“Injun Tom,” who, I think, was more “‘Mechincha- 


Here was 


no” than Indian. Sam Burns, Bud and John McEvers, | 


trom Southern Texas, and the writer (who had left a 


printer’s case in St. Louis four years before, and come 


tothe Lone Star State) completed the company, ex- | 


cept “Joe,” a colored boy, who cooked and drove the 
supply wagon. 


Our wages that year ran from twenty-five to thirty | 


lars a month. From the “boss’’ down, our dress 
Was primitive, consisting of butternut overalls, wool 
irtand boots, with big 


shades of newness or oldness. Cow-boys are like 


‘Mexicans, in that they take great pride in their head- | 


sear. T have frequently seen an eighteen-dollar star- 
‘pangled, gold-banded hat and a two-dollar pair of 


reeches on one and the same boy. 


Of course we all wore leather leggins ; and on rainy 
“slickers,” or “henskin” 
‘vercoats (big yellow canvas coats, boiled in oil and 
supposed to be water-proof), I used to think we had 


ys, When we put on our 


juite a “uniform” appearance. 


sam Burns, however, differed from the rest of us 
in being the possessor of a pair of leggins purporting 
to be made of bear skin, with the fur on. They were, 


sam declared, ‘niece enough to sleep in,” but througt 
e day they were hot and uncomfortable; and whet 
“am at length succeeded in trading them with a cow 
on the Washita, he smiled till his sun-blisteres 

ps cracked and bled. 


We all carried six-shooters, as the occasional raids 
t Apaches, “rustlers” and reservation Indians gave 


's an excuse for doing. Besides, they were 
handy things to have in the matter of game. 


| sides, 


spurs, and sombreros in all | 


very | 
We 








would often get a shot at an antelope or a wild-cat; 
and we killed “dead loads” of rattlesnakes, especially 
to the south of Red River. 

Each of us was furnished with five ponies for the 
trip. These were in good flesh when we started. 
Cow ponies are tough little animals and wonderfully 
intelligent. You can mount one and work through a 
big herd of cattle, after a certain cow with your 
brand on its side; and it isn’t long before your pony 
learns which cow you're after. Then all you have to 
do is to stick to your saddle; the pony will cut her 
out for you. . 

The cow gets tothe edge of the herd, tries to run 
out of the herd, and in again at another place. Pony 
keeps between her and the herd, and heads her off. 

| The cow stops suddenly, and tries to rush in at anoth- 
| er place. Pony also stops suddenly, and heads her 
| off again. And after he has once headed her away 
from the herd, he will drive her to your own herd or 
range. 





| All Texas cattle are branded, as most readers know 
| Slater’s were branded ¢ (called “half-circle 
| Some marked UYU ® are spoken of as the “U 8S lying 
| down cattle.” Slater had also several ear marks, the 
j}main one being a “crop” off the right ear and 
| “swallow fork” on the left. There are some very 
| curious brands and marks in Texas. This £7 I always 


s 





a 


| thought a good one; and the “jingle-bob” cattle, with 
their ears slit to their heads, were certainly easy to 
distinguish. 

Our destination was Hunnewell, Kansas; and we 
wanted to strike the regular “Eastern cattle-trail,”’ at 
the Red River, about eighty miles west of Henrietta. 
That point lay north-west of us; and until we got 
there we would have to make a two-hundred-mile 
trail of our own, through Texas. 

Bright and early, then, on that clear March morn- 
ing, we made our start. The big “Jackson wagon” 
} had been lorded down with sacks of flour, bacon, 
coflee, molasses, beans, cocking utensils, along with 
the boys’ blankets and clothes. Slater and Jim rode 
near the head of 
the herd, to 
“point” the ecat- 

tle. **‘Enjun 

Tom” and my- 
| self made the 
rack- 








necessary 
jet at the tail. 
;Sam and the 
McEvers _ boys 
rode along the 
keeping 


the cattle in 
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human voice quiets the cattle, and a singer doesn’t 
startle them as a silent and mysterious-looking horse- 
man might. 

The songs heard on the trail are not exactly classi- 
cal, but they are decidedly cheerful airs. A very pop- 
ular song is ‘Sam Bass,” which, in twelve or thirteen 
stanzas, gives a sketch of a noted adventurer’s life. 
Prominent in it is the fact, that in early youth he 
came to Texas 

“A cow-boy for to be: 


A better-hearted fellow 
You'd hardly ever see.” 


> 


Another is the “Goober Grabber,” which is simply 
a musical eulogy on the north Georgia ladies. 

The orders at night were never to get off our ponies 
near the herd. The Texas cattle are perfectly famil- | 
iar with the man on horseback, and apparently think 
him a kind of friendly centaur; but the man on foot 
is a startling and novel individual, and has been | 
known to terrorize whole herds. 

Our cattle, unless thirsty, would lie down after be 
ing rounded up for the night, and nothing but their 
heavy breathing would break the quiet. But on 
cold, drizzling nights, or when they had been without 
water a little longer than usual, then there was dan- 
ger. They would drift and drift, and the boldest be con- 
stantly trying to break out. Nothing would persuade 
them to settle down; and the boys on guard, who, of 
course, had to keep with them, would sometimes get | 


i 





| such a distance from camp that they would not be 


able to come in and waken their relief; consequently 
they would be obliged to stay with the herd till 
dawn. 

rhe food, or “chuck-away,” as the boys called it, 
that we got on the trail, was not sumptuous, though 
substantial enough. For breakfast always had 
bacon and hot bread, made in a Dutch oven, with 
molasses and coffee, straight and strong. 


we 























Coffee is an “institution” on the 
trail. We had the same for dinner, 
and the same over again for sup 
per. 
dinner, and on special occasions, 
Joe would make t wonderful 
dish called “eush,” which was 
nothing more nor less than soaked 


i 


us 


one is hungry. 





UP THE TRAIL. 

line; Black Tom drove the riding ponies in a little 
| “bunch” by themselves; and Joe with his four-horse 
wagon brought up the rear. 

The hands who were to remain on the ranch went 
| with us for a mile or two, to give us a send-off; but 
| As we passed 
| by the Rangers at Camp Roberts, on Catfish Creek, 

several of the cavalrymen who were herding horses 
near by, lent a hand and stoppedwith us for dinner; 
but from Camp Roberts to the Pease River I do not 
think that we met a dozen men, and these were all 
| cow-boys, looking through us for “strays.” 


they soon left us to our own resources. 








Our routine was something like this: Breakfast at 
break of day, and a drive until near eleven o'clock, 
| when we would stop near water, if possible, graze 
| the cattle and eat our dinner—half the boys eating at 
|utime. Thenin an hour or two we would “round 
and drive on again, till near sundown. Joe 

would drive on ahead with the wagon, to our camp- 
ing-place for the night, and have supper ready by the 
| time we got there. The cattle would be allowed to 
graze again for awhile and then be rounded up into a 
close bunch, when everybody would ride into camp 
| for supper and rest, excepting the watch, consisting 
of one man on clear nights and two in stormy or 
threatening weather, who would continue riding 
around the herd and keep any and all “enterprising” 
steers from getting out of the closely-huddled bunch. 
The ponies were hobbled and turned loose for the 
night, save the ones to be used for night herding, 
| which were lariated out near the wagon. 

| After supper we would have a talk. Slater, Black 
| Tom and Jim Curtin would frequently regale us with 


| 
| up” 
| 





ming high rivers. 


waving their blankets. 


carries. 


making our saddles pillows, go to sleep. 


The first watch stayed on two hours, and then waked 


their relief and turned in for the night. The next re 
lief did the same, and so on through the night. 


1 
1 


time, and the turns were shorter. 
stood no regular night-watch himself, he seemed al 


1 own ponies saddled and staked out, near at hand, tc 
ly to help in case of a stampede. He wouk 
also frequently appear around the herd at unexpectec 
times. 

The boys on guard would generally sing a camp 


be res 





choice bits of adventure that had occurred on former 
drives; of fights with Indians and hard times swim- 


Several years before, their herd had been stampeded 
on Tepez Creek, Texas, by half-a-dozen renegade 
Apaches who rode in among the cattle yelling and 
In the skirmish which fol- 
lowed, Black Tom, the veteran, got a bullet through 
the fleshy part of his arm, the mark of which he still 


But we were always too tired to sit up late, and 
would soon roll ourselves up in our blankets and, 


On 
bright nights we kept but one man on guard at a 
Although Slater 





| 


Several times when we were in 


the neighborhood of big cattle 
ranches, Injun Tom and Sam 
Burns left the herd in the after 


noon for the purpose, they said, of killing an antelope. 
They invariably returned to camp, after sundown, 
with the hams and shoulders of what they claimed 
was an immense antelope, and which tasted remark- 
ably like grass-fed beef! 
lope killing certainly was; although cowmen going 
up the trail will tell you that ranchers pick up three 
“dropped out” cattle at least, for every one of theirs 
that may happen to be shot for an antelope. Our Joe 


which came running around the wagon one morn 
ing, out of curiosity, I suppose. Its meat was called 
“sure-enough”’ antelope. 

We travelled very slowly. In fact, we did little 
more than just graze the cattle along. 
his steers to be in good condition when we got to Hun- 
newell, and they did improve wonderfully. As the 
elder Sam Weller said, “we could see ‘em swelling 
wisibly before our werry eyes!” Some days we 
would not make more than four or five miles, and the 
longest drive we ever took in one day was eighteen 
miles. 

We were passed by herds (‘‘contract herds”) for 
Indians on reservations, which made twenty-five and 
thirty miles aday. But they bore the marks of rapid 
travel, being principally horns and head; and scores 
of animals would be dropped from their herds, wholly 
unable to proceed. Many a worn-out steer bites the 
dust on the cattle trail; and carcasses, buzzards and 
bleached bones are common sights here. 

We had two regular “stamps” (stampedes) on this 
trip. One of them occurred near Pease River. Black 
Tom and myself were on guard that night. It was 
the first watch, and very dark. We could barely see 
the outline of the herd. All of asudden there came 
a flash of lightning—and away went the herd, and 
with it Tom and I, in a wild stampede! 

Whir-r-r-r! went the hoofs over the hard prairie, 
sounding like an express train. 

This time the herd kept together, following their 
leaders at breakneck speed. We went whirling along 
at this furious rate for three or four miles; and it 
gives a man very curious feelings to run dashing 
through the darkness and rain, knowing if his pony 
make a misstep, he will surely be trampled to death 
by a thousand head of crazy cattle, to say nothing of 
the chances he runs of tumbling into some pit, or 
down some river bank! : 

However, Tom and I 


at last managed to get in 
front of the leaders, and checked them. Then Slater 
appeared on the scene. He had jumped on his pony 
at the first flash of lightning, and had been close after 








ways to sleep with one eye open, and had one of his 


) 


song as they rode round and round the herd; for the 








us all the time. After a great deal of trouble and hard 
riding, in the front, we got the herd quieted; though 
the cattle were still restless, and drifted around ner- 
vously till about two o’clock inthe morning. Then 
they settled down; and shortly after Slater told me 
that I might go in to camp and get some sleep, as he 
and Tom could hold them till daylight. 


Sometimes we had beans for | 


bread and molasses, baked in a 
pan. There are a great many | 
worse dishes than “cush” when 


| scientious and desirous of doing their duty. 


Wrong, this alleged ante- | 


made a name onee, by killing a genuine antelope 


Slater wanted | 


I started, but suddenly the thought struck me that 
I did not know in what direction the camp was. I 
had lost my bearings, completely. I noticed, how 
ever, that my pony, a Knowing little raseal, who went 
by the name of * Blue-dog,”’ seemed to think ke knew, 
for he kept pulling in a certain direction; so I gave 
him the reins, and sure enough, he struck out boldly, 
and it was not long before I came up to our old wag- 
on, With its flickering lantern hung upon the side. 
Tired as I was, I took time to give “Blue-dog” a piece 
of rain-soaked bread, as a reward for his intelligence. 
We losta ba dof twenty-two head by that stampede; 
but Jim trailed and brought them all back next day. 
This was just an ordinary kind of stampede such as 
are often happening on the drive. But the next one 
Was quite a different aifair—as I will relate in another 
number. 
+> 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Not less the eternal poles 

Of tendency distribute souls, 

They need no vows to bind 

Whom not each other seek, but find, 

They give and take no pledge of oath— 

Nature is the bond of both. 

No prayer persuades, no flattery fawns, 

Their noble meanings are their pawns, 

—Emerson, 


a 
For the Companion. 
HOOF OF THE HORSE. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood. 
In these days, civilized man cannot support life 
without the aid of the horse, the chief use of the ani- 
mal being the traction of loads which are too heavy 


for man either to carry or to draw. The horse, in fact, 
is a living traction engine. 





Now, no sensible person will buy an engine without 
desiring to make that engine last as long as possible, 
and to get the maximum of work out of it as long as 
it lasts. I purpose, therefore, in this paper, simply to 
treat of the horse as a traction engine, without the 
capacity of feeling pain, and to put aside all ideas of 
humanity. 

In the first place, we ought to ask how long the 
horse can last, and how much work can be got out of 
him during his life. Well, the normal life of a horse 
is forty years, just as that of man is calculated at sev- 
enty. Every healthy animal is capable of doing full 
work at three-fourths of its life, sothat in round 
bers, a healthy man of fifty-six ought to be on 
with a horse of thirty. 

Now, we all know that fifty-six is the very prime of 
a man’s life, as far as his intellectual powers 
which 
thirty, 


num- 
a par 


go 
are man’s rightful work; and so, at the age of 
ahorse ought to be in full command of its mus- 
cular powers, which are its rightful work. 

Supposing that we do not begin to work the horse 
until he is fully matured, say at five or six, according 
to the individual, and that we allow him to pass the 
last five years of his life in well-earned repose, his 
teeth not being then equal to the task of supporting a 
working animal. 


Supposing that we leave a margin of five years for 
accidents, illness and unforeseen causes, we ought to 
get twenty years of work out of every horse. 

In order to do so, it is necessary to know something 
of the horse's structure. Taking the steam-engine as 
our parallel,-it is well-known that one driver will 
knock an engine to pieces in three years, while an- 
other will keep it running for tive times that period. 

We will assume that both men are equally con- 
The for- 
mer knows how to turn steam on or off, how to make 
the engine go forwards or backwards, and how to 
stop it. [le knows that it must be supplied with fuel 
and water, and that one kind of coal is better than 
mother. But there his knowledge ends, and he be- 
lieves that to know more is needless. 

The other driver has made himself acquainted with 
the construction of the engine. There is not a rod or 
knows its place and use. He 
knows how the steam is generated, how much fuel and 
water must be expended to produce it, and when pro 
duced, how and where it does its work. 





valve or screw, but he 


So it is with 
the living and infinitely more complex machine which 
we call the horse. 

Treating it simply as a machine, and remembering 
the immortal deacon’s axiom “that the weakest part 
must stand the strain,” the first thing which we ought 
to do, is to find out which is the weakest part, and to 
try to follow the deacon’s example by “making that 
part as strong as the rest.” 

Every one who knows anything about horses is 
aware that the weakest part is the hoof, or, as we 
wrongly call it, the “foot.” Moreover, that the hoofs 
of the front legs break down sooner than those of the 
hind pair. The hind hoofs 
only have to bear the weight of the hinder part of the 
body, while the front pair have to sustain the weight 
of the front portion of the body, plus the heavy neck 
and head, and also to take the entire weight of the 
animal as it comes to the ground after a leap. 

Of what character ought the hoof to be, in order to 
perform its many duties? The popular idea is, that 
the horse’s hoof is a lump of horn, hung at the end of 
the leg for the purpose of having an iron ring nailed 
onit. Let us see what it really is, and why. (1) It 
has to sustain a heavy weight on hard ground. There- 
fore, it must be strong and hard. (2) That the strength 
be not wasted in lifting needless weight, it must be 
light, the bone which supports it being of a spongy 
character. 
ring the spine and brain, it must be elastic. 


The reason is evident. 


(3) In order to prevent the step from jar- 
(4) The 
to climb rocky ground, 
sharp-edged. (5) The 


animal is intended by nature 
Therefore, the hoof must be 
horse is intended to traverse slippery places without 
falling. Therefore, the hoof must be able to cling. 
(6) To guard the hoof from injury when treading on 
sharp stones, the lower surface of the hoof must be 
thick. 
Now, with the best intentions, man destroys or neu- 
| tralizes every one of these conditions. As it must be 
strong and-hard, man weakens it by cutting it away 
with knives and rasps, driving nails into it, and fill- 
ing it with moist substances for the express purpose 
of softening the horn. As it must be light, man hangs 
jan average of six pounds of iron on the four hoofs. 
As it must be elastic, man places a ring of 10n-yield- 
ing iron between the hoof and the ground. As it 
must be sharp-edged, man cuts away the edge, and 
| substitutes a flat, slippery plate of iron. 
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As it mur 
man cuts off the structure which it ad 
cling. As the lower surface must be thick, man | 
scoops it away, and thins it as much as possible. 


If the hoof were a mere lump of horn, it could | 


enables 


t be able to cling to slippery surfaces, come off, the horse could travel over the hardest 
roads without suffering the least injury. 


way, and he has traversed some fourteen thous- 
| and miles of the coast roads in England, drawing 
not perform the offices which are assigned to it. | a heavy carriage, and without having any protec- 
In reality, it isone of the most wonderful and com- | tion to his hoofs. 


THE YOUTH 


I know a horse whose hoofs were trained in this 


‘The timited space which can be 





Hoot! 


ae 
plicated pieces of animal mechanism that can be | 
found in all zoology. 

In the first place, it consists of three distinct 
kinds of horn. ‘The first is the wall, or crust, 
forming the outside of the hoof. This is not a solid | 


piece of horn, but is composed of six or seven hun- 
dred horny plates or lamin, set closely side by 
side. ‘They are shaped something like knife- 
blades, the backs lying outward, and the edges 
inward. You can easily trace these plates or 
laminz by looking at the outside of a hoof. 

In the middle of the under surface of the hoot t 
a V-like, rounded pad, made of soft and elastic 
horn, and feeling much like vulcanized india rub- 
ber. 
fect, it bears some resemblances to a crouching 
frog. Connecting the frog with the crust is the 
It consists of a number of layers placed 


This is called the “frog,” because when per- 


“sole.” 
one above the other, and slightly curved so as to 
forma dome. Naturally, it is so thick that if the 
horse should tread on a sharp stone, no injury is 
inflicted. 

Although these parts are so elaborate, they are 
not provided with nerves and have no “feeling.” 
But above them is a highly sensitive structure, 
quite as sensitive as the “quick” of the human nail. 
Over the bone which supports the hoof is placed a 
of “vascular” lamin, possessing arteries, | 
veins and nerves, which fit into the he- | 
tween the horny lamin, just as the partially 
opened leaves of two books can be fitted into each 
other. Many more details might be given, but 
these are sufficient for the present purpose. 

All the three kinds of horn are intended to be 
worn away with every step which the horse takes, 
and the material which is destroyed below is re- 
placed by fresh secretions from above, an enor- 
mous quantity of blood being forced into the hoof 
for that purpose. Moreover, each step of the horse 
causes the hoof to expand and contract, so that the 
horn is never at rest. 

What does man do? I quote the authorized 
“United States Army Tactics on Horse-shoeing.” 
He pares the sole until it yields to the pressure 
of the thumb, thereby taking away the protection 
against stones. He shortens the tue, cuts among 
the bars, opens the heels (i. e., takes away the key- 
stone of the dome), removes the pegs, and pares 
the frog so as to prevent it from coming to the 
ground. In fact, he makes the hoof look like a 
cup. The same system is employed by most job- 
bing horse-shoers. 

Then, he finishes by nailing a ring of non-ex- 
panding iron round the crust. Consequently, the 
enormous volume of blood which is sent into the 
hoof for the purpose of continually forming new 
horn, has nothing to do, and is pumped into the 
structures faster than it can get out. Hence comes 
congestion, soon followed by inflammation, and 
then by suppuration, and so we have the long series 
of “thrush,” “quitters,” “lamenitis,” and other 
ailments, every one of which is caused directly or 
indirectly by the shoe. 

The only shoe that should be allowed is a mere 
narrow “tip,” which should not be nailed upon 
the hoof, but countersunk so as to be flush with 
the edge of the crust. Two or three very slight 


set 


spaces 


nails will hold this tip in its place, and by degrees 
the frog will come to the ground as it ought to do, 
and the hoof will be so hard that if the tip should 


| Similar instances. 


HORSE. 


allowed for the subject prevents me from treating 
it more at length, but I could fill many pages with 


+e 
EMPTY DREAMS. 


I sum up half mankind, 


COMPANION. 
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tally defeated by the Salvadorians, with a loss of ‘the Supreme Court of the United States, and in 





And add two-thirds of the remaining half, 
And tind the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams. * *  * 
Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, 
From reveries so airy, from the toi 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells 
And growing old in drawing nothing up! 

— Cowper, 


— 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


A war cloud suddenly rose over the group of 
little republics which occupy the strip of Central 
America just south of Mexico, in March, and quite 
as suddenly disappeared again. 

‘These little republics, comprising Guatemala, 
flonduras, Nicaragua, San Salvador and Costa 
Rica, are now separate and independent States, 


although formerly several of them formed the | 


“confederation of Central America.” Each has 
its president and congress, elected by the people, 
and is generally modelled on our own Govern- 
ment. ‘The largest and most important of the re- 
publics is Guatemala, which is also the most north- 
erly, bordering on the southern Mexican frontier. 

The president of Guatemala, General Rutino 
Barrios, was a very ambitious man, of warlike 
temper, who wished himself to be thought the Na- 
poleon of Central America. Although he had car- 
ried out some reforms in Guatemala, his methods 
were cruel, harsh and despotic. 

Barrios had long cherished the scheme of unit- 
ing the tive republics into one, under his own rule. 
For three years he had been amassing large sums 
of money and military stores, and had been quiet- 
ly preparing an army for his purpose. At last he 
had collected two million dollars in his treasury, 
and had established a disciplined military force 
estimated at forty thousand men. 


| completely under the domination of their church 
| President, apostles, bishops, elders and priests, 


himself killed in the action. Thus came to a sud- 
den end all his ambitious schemes. 

Honduras, which had unwillingly joined him, 
now withdrew from her alliance with Guatemala; 
and Barrios’s successor made haste to conclude a 
peace with San Salvador and the other republics. 

The result is that Guatemala has lost her pres- 
tige, for the time at least, in the Central American 
group, and that her place is taken by the plucky 
and enterprising little State of San Salvador. 

It is probable, however, that a union between 
the republics will sooner or later take place. They 
are inhabited by very similar races, and it is for 
their mutual interest to be stronger and less open 
to external attack than they are while separate. 
But it is at least well that they were not forcibly 
brought under the tyrannical rule of such a man as 
Barrios. 


> oa 
For the Companion. 


MOSSES. 


The little mosses trusting cling 

To all the ledges where they spring; 
Contented in a lowly bed, 

Or honeysuckle niche o’erhead ; 

Or in the vases of the ice, 

Or where the swamp-brook taketh rise ; 
Upon the wall, or on the tree— 
Where’er their happy lot may be. 





T. O. PAINE. 
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POLYGAMY. 

The Territories of New Mexico and Utah were 
organized in 1850,—thirty-five years ago. Since 
that time the Territories of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Nevada and Colorado have been or- 
wanized, and each has, in turn, been erected into a 
State and been admitted to the Union. These two 
Territories remain under the temporary govern- 
ment established more than a generation ago. 

Of course, there has been a reason in each case 
for the tardiness of these two communities in re- 
ceiving the promotion to Statehood which has 
been conferred upon their neighbors. New Mexi 
co was originally settled chiefly by Spanish Mexi- 
cans and Indians, and, owing to its remoteness, its 
growth was slow until the railroad entered it. The 
population of the Territory did not double in thir- 
ty years. 

Utah has grown with sufficient rapidity, and in 
1880 contained a larger population than any other 
Territory, though Dakota has now passed it. But 
Utah was settled and has been controlled by the 
religious community of Mormons. To this peo- 
ple there are two very serious objections in the 
minds of most Americans. 

The first objection is, that the Mormons are so 








that the governments of Church and State are 
substantially one. This system is wholly repug- 
nant to American ideas, and without any reference 
to the question whether the Mormon religion is 
good or evil in its influence and tendencies, the 
people generally believe it would be unsafe to 
admit such a community to full fellowship in the 


| avoided her. 
' wearing diamonds to breakfast had convicted her at 


{eighteen hundred men, but General Barrios was | April a decision was given which sustains the law. 


So at last a way has been found in which polygamy 
can be dealt with and stamped out. It only re- 
mains to execute the law. 





LITTLE VULGARITIES. 


The learned Mrs. Somerville, whom the wisest and 
wittiest in England delighted to honor, insisted on 
state occasions, we are told, on robing herself in 
scarlet, and as she was a stout woman, the bad taste 
of her attire excited the disgust and amusement 
of all her friends. The fame of her acquirements has 
lived for a century, but so also has that of her gown. 

An American poet whose writings had won him 
notice and friends in England was invited while in 
London to dine with a nobleman of distinction. ‘To 
the amazement of all the guests he appeared in 
knickerbockers and a wide shirt collar, and wore a 
red handkerchief knotted about his throat,—the same 
costume that he would have worn while on his farm 
at home. 

One of the foremost of American statesmen, a man 
who largely influenced the thought and action of his 
day, and always to good and beneficent ends, made 
himself personally disagreeable to all who met him 
by his habits of hawking frequently and of picking 
his teeth in public. 

A lady whose books held a high place in the litera. 
ture of this country once visited a summer place of 


| resort, and being herself a well-bred gentlewoman, 


was startled to find that this class of women quietly 
She learned afterward that her habit of 


first sight of vulgarity in their eyes. 

Now, a dowdy red gown, or a “loud” necktie, or an 
unpleasant noise in the throat, is a trifle in its way, 
and in each of these cases was so regarded by the 
person who was guilty of the petty offence against 
the proprieties. Yet in each case it produced as vivid 
aun impression as the learning, fancy, or intellectual 
power which it hid from sight. 

Many American boys and girls of small means are 
patiently educating themselves, hoping to hold some 
day a higher position than that in which they were 
born. These little matters of taste and breeding are 
not trifles. It is by his dress, his voice, his manners, 
that every man is judged by strangers. It is his own 
‘ault if he is misjudged. Ifa church puts on the 
outward appearance of a market-place, no man will 
believe there is an altar or holy quiet within. 





oe 


“WORTH WHILE.” 


Prince Albert Victor, the prospective heir to the 
throne of England, made his maiden speech the other 
day, to an assembly of lads of his own age. ‘“What- 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing accurately,” 
he said; ‘whether you sharpen a pencil or black 
your boots, do it thoroughly and well.” 

A young lad who was a pupil at Rugby school was 
noted for his bad penmanship. When his teachers 
remonstrated, he replied, “Many men of genius have 
written worse scrawls than I do. It is not worth 
while to worry about so trivial a fault.” 

Ten years later, this lad was an officer in the Eng- 
lish army, doing service in the Crimean war. An or- 
der he copied for transmission was so illegible that it 
was given incorrectly to the troops, and the result 
was the loss of a great many brave men. 

A few years ago, the keeper of a life-saving station 
on the Atlantic coast found that his supply of powder 





Union. 

But there is the special reason, in the religion 
itself, that the practice of polygamy, or of marry- 
ing and having more than one wife, is not only 
sanctioned, but encouraged and enjoined, by the 
Mormon Church. The objections to this practice 
are many. We will merely state, without argu- 
ment, a few of them. 

It is opposed to all Christian ideas and to the so- 
cial system of our modern civilization. If it were 
allowed to prevail, unchallenged, in Utah, it could 
not be kept out of other States and territories. 
For when the principle is admitted that a man’s 
religion or conscience exempts him from the duty 
of obeying the laws,—and bigamy is a punishable 
otfence,—it would only be necessary for one who 
wished to violate the law to assume the cloak of 
religion, and he would be free to transgress both 


the laws of the State and the accepted rules of | 


morality. 

For these and other reasons upon which it is 
not necessary that we should enter, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has always maintained 


These men, | an attitude of guarded suspicion towards Utah. 


moreover, were commanded by officers, who had | There has been a law against bigamy in the Ter- 


been trained in European military schools. 

Then Barrios, early in March last, issued a 
proclamation, in which he boldly declared his in- 
tentions which he was resolved to carry out, 
though to do so it might be necessary to subdue 
the other republics by force of arms, and to com- 
bine them all under his dictatorship. 

In this design he was joined by Honduras, which 
lies contiguous to Guatemala. The United States 
promptly protested against Barrios’s action, and 


might even have interfered to prevent the success 


of his scheme, had it not been suddenly overthrown 
by the fate of war. 


The first point of Barrios’s attack was the little 
but populous and thriving republic of San Salva- 
dor, which nestles by the Pacific Ocean close to 


Honduras. 


an army of six thousand mea into the field, and 
this force entrenched itself at Chalchuapa, on the 


frontier, awaiting Barrios’s approach. 


The force under Barrios was about equal to that 
He marched rapidly upon Chal- 
chuapa, and there vigorously attacked the en- 


of San Salvador. 


trenched defenders of the assailed republics. 


The battle which ensued was brief, bloody and 
Not only was the Guatemalan army to- 


| decisive. 
j 


The States threatened at once aroused 


ritories ever since 1862, but so long as the control 
of the local government of Utah was in Mormon 


hands, and so long as men themselves guilty of 
polygamy were placed on juries, there was no en- 


forcement of the law whatever. 
A few years ago Congress took up this question 


in earnest, under the lead of Senator Edmunds of 


| Vermont, and passed a law intended to take the 
administration of justice in Utah out of the hands 
f polygamists. 
eatures of this law. 


ri 
fi 


Persons having more than one wife were dis- 
qualified from holding office; and before a man 
was permitted to serve on a jury he was required 
| to answer, under oath, the question if he believed 
it to be right for a man having an undivorced wife 


We can refer to only one or two 


had given out. The nearest village was two or three 
miles distant, and the weather was inclement. He 
concluded that as it ‘was not worth while to go so 
far expressly for such a trifle,” he would wait for a 
few days before sending for a supply. 

That night a vessel was wrecked within sight of 
the station. A line could have been given to the 
crew if he had been able to use the mortar, but he 
had no powder. He saw the drowning men perish 
one by one in his sight, knowing that he alone was 
to blame. A few days afterward he was dismissed 
from the service. 

The experience of every man will suggest similar 
instances that confirm the truth of the young prince’s 
advice to the lads of his own age. 

Whatever is right to do should be done with our 
best care, strength and faithfulness of purpose. We 
have no scales by which we can weigh our duties or 
determine their relative importance in God’s eyes. 
That which seems a trifle to us may be the secret 
spring which shall move the issues of life and death. 





| 
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RUSSIA AND INDIA. 


The misunderstanding between England and Rus- 
sia gives new interest to the statements made by the 
late Col. Burnaby respecting the Russian army. That 
brave officer spent one of his leaves -of absence in 
making a winter journey from St. Petersburg across 
the Russian Empire to the city of Khiva in Turkes- 
tan, a distance of about three thousand miles by the 
road. 

He says in his “Ride to Khiva” that the Empire of 
Russia is divided into fourteen military districts, each 
| having its own army andits own governor. Thus, 

for example, the Polish provinces forming the district 
| of Warsaw are guarded by an army of more than a 
| hundred thousand men, while Turkestan, which is 
| next to Afghanistan, has a force of less than fifteen 

thousand. These army corps number in all about 

eight hundred and fifty thousand soldiers, which could 
| be increased to thirteen hundred thousand by calling 
out the reserves. 

This has a formidable sound. But we are to bear 
in mind that the Russian army is scattered over a 
territory of vast extent. But, on the other hand, so 





living, to marry another. Unless he answered no, | strictly are foreigners excluded, and so strict is the 
themselves to resist the invader, San Salvador put | he was rejected as a juror. 


1 


| 


only been tried, but convicted. 


| importance, at least one of the high dignitaries of 
|the Mormon church, after being convicted, has 
| announced his intention to submit to the laws and 


| to give up his “plural” wives. 





Still more important is the fact that the consti- 
| tutionality of the law applying a special test of 
| belief to jurors in Utah has been brought before | the Czar could do, he thought, would be so popular 


censorship over the press, that it would be possi- 


Under this law several polygamists have not | ble for the Governor of Turkestan to assemble a force 
What is of more | of one hundred and fifty thousand men, and form 


}enormous dépéts of provisions and war material 
within three hundred and fifty miles of the Indian 
frontier, without anything being suspected of the 
movement either in Europe or in India. 

Colonel Burnaby further observes that “you cau 
not be with Russian officers half an hour without 
remarking how they long for a war.’ Nothing that 
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with the officers of the army, whether posted in Eu- 
rope or in Asia, as entering upon a war with England 
for the possession of India. 

Upon the whole, Colonel Burnaby, travelling in 
1876, brought away from Khiva the impression that 
Russia would one day make a serious attempt upon 
India, and that this attempt would give England 
trouble. 





FRIENDS STILL. 


When we consider the friendships broken up by the 
war, and the fact that persons most closely connected 
by blood or marriage were sometimes parted by tak- 
ing their places in opposing ranks, it is refreshing to 
come upon the record of men who did not allow ad. 
herence to principle to destroy their personal affec- 
tion. 

There were, indeed, some who could clasp hands, 
and immediately after do their duty by killing each 
other. <A good story is told of Gen. Custer and Gen: 
Pierce Young, who were tes, cl tes and 
devoted friends at West Point. In the war they were 
major-generals of cavalry on opposing sides. 

One day, Gen. Young was invited to breakfast at 
the Hunter mansion in Virginia. A smoking meal 
had been prepared, and to this the general was ad- 
dressing himself with ardor and appetite, when a 
shell burst through the wall. 

Glancing from the window, he saw Custer charg- 
ing towards the house at the head of his staff. Out 
of the window Young went, calling to his hostess,— 

“Tell Custer I leave this breakfast to him.” 

Custer enjoyed the repast heartily, and looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the dinner that was to follow 
it. In the meantime, Young, smarting over his hasty 
retreat and the loss of his breakfast, drove the Fed- 
eral line back, and by dinner-time was again in sight 
of the Hunter mansion. 

Custer, who was just sitting down to dinner, 
laughed and said,— 

“There’s Pierce Young coming back. I knew he 
wouldn’t leave me here in peace. Here’s my picture; 
give it to him, and tell him his old classmate leaves 
his love with this excellent dinner.” 

And out of the window and away he went like a 
flash, while the Georgia general walked in and sat 
down to dinner. 





> 





HIS “DOWDY” WIFE. 


One of the many romances associated with the Eng- 
lish peerage began in a gambling debt. The Earl of 
Cadogan had won a large sum of money from the 
Duke of Richmond, but offered to cancel the debt, if 
the duke would consent to the marriage of his son to 
the earl’s daughter. 

The offer was accepted. The Earl of March, the 
son, was called home from school and the young lady 
from her nursery. When they arrived, a clergyman 
was in attendance, and they were told that they were 
immediately to become man and wife. 

“Surely, you are not going to marry me to that 
dowdy!” exclaimed the boy, but the young lady ut- 
tered not a word. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, a post-chaise 
carried Lord March off, with his tutor, to make the 
tour of Europe, while his young wife was sent back 
to the nursery. 

The groom spent some years abroad. On hisreturn 
to London, instead of seeking his bride, he went to 
the opera. While amusing himself with surveying 
the company through bis glass, he was struck with 
the beauty of a young woman in one of the boxes. 
Turning to a gentleman beside him, he asked who 
she was. 

“You must be a stranger in London,” replied the 
gentleman, “‘not to know the belle of the town, the 
beautiful Lady March!” 

The earl, agreeably surprised, went to the box, 
announced himself, and claimed as his bride the 
dowdy from whom he had turned years before. The 
strangely united couple lived so happily together 
that the wife died of a broken heart within a year of 
the death of her husband. 





CORSICAN WOMEN. 


The Corsicans are Italians by blood and language, 
Frenchmen by a political accident, and idlers by na- 
ture. The women are the laborers, and also the beasts 
of burden. A French traveller says he has seen wom- 
en and girls emerging from the woods bending under 
the heavy loads of brush-weod for fuel, while their 
male companions rode behind them on ponies or 
mules. 

Another traveller says that passing one evening 
through a Corsican village, he saw a troop of young 
girls carrying on their heads jars containing five or 
six gallons of water. Before them marched their male 
relatives bearing flaming torches to light the burden- 
bearers on their way. 

Water is brought into the cities by aqueducts. The 
women gather at the city-fountains to fill their jars, 
and to gossip. Resting the jar on one uplifted knee, 
and holding it by the ears, they fill it from the plash- 
ing jets. When itis filled, they raise it to their heads, 
square their shoulders, and march off without spilling 
a drop. 

But the bearing of jars on the head has this com- 
pensation: it gives the women an erect, robust, ma- 
jestic carriage. They walk superbly, as do their sisters 
the peasant women of Egypt, who also carry burdens 
on their heads. 

In the last struggle of the island for independence, 
the women were earnest patriots, and warmly aided 
Paoli, the patriot general. A peasant woman brought 
her young son to him, as a recruit. 

“Take good care of him,” she said. ‘He is the last 
of four brothers. You have had the other three.” 


———~+or — 


AN INCIDENT. 


War brings out glaring inconsistencies. There 
were hundreds of scholars among the German invad- 
ers of France, and thousands of Christians in the 
Union and Confederate armies. “Our people die 
well,” said the aged John Wesley, musing over the 
peaceful departure of Methodists. 

The visitors at Chimborazo Hospital, Richmond, 





his youthful appearance, for he was scarcely seven- 
teen, appealed to their compassion. 

One day, while he was reading his New Testament, 
the page seemed all at once to grow dark. Calling 
the nurse, he asked for alighted candle, that he might 
finish the chapter. It was brought, but the boy could 
not see the printed page. 

“Am I growing blind?” he anxiously asked the 
nurse. 

“My dear boy,” she said, taking his emaciated 
hand and letting her voice drop to a tender whisper, 
“the darkness gathering about you is the darkness of 
death.” 

He gently withdrew his hand, took hold of his Tes- 
tament, and laid it on his breast. Then putting the 
hand under his pillow, drew out the little “army 
hymn-book” and placed it on the Testament. Fold- 
ing his hands over the books, he quietly said to the 
nurse,— 

“Please write to my mother—she lives in Eufala, 
Alabama—and tell her I died a Christian,” and in a 
few minutes he breathed his last. 


—__—__+or —__—_ 
BEATEN. 


Lord Charles Hamilton once thought that no one 
had any rights which he was obliged to respect, but 
that every one should defer to his lordship’s slightest 
wish. To aid him in carrying out this eccentric no- 
tion, he used to go about Naples attended by a large, 
ferocious bull-dog. The railway officials, however, 
once got the better of his lordship and the dog: 


Having decided upon giving Rome the benefit of 
his society for a short time, Lord Charles proceeded 
to the station, and took his place in a first-class car- 
riage, the ‘‘dawg”’ taking up a position on the seat 
opposite his master. 

The platform inspector, with many gesticulations, 
declared that the poor bull-dog should not travel in a 
passenger carriage. 

“Very well, then, take him out,”’ was Lord Charles’s 
quiet rejoinder. 

In vain the official expostulated; he merely reiter- 
ated his former reply—a piece of advice, it is needless 
to say, which was not followed; and Lord Charles, 
apparently master of the situation, threw himself 
back in his seat and calmly lighted a cigar. 

But the Italians were not to be outdone, and quiet- 
ly detaching the carriage in which the ‘English 
milor’” was seated, they made up the train with an- 
other baggage-van and started it off. 

Lord Charles sat quietly smoking for some quarter 
of an hour, and then, surprised at the delay, thrust 
his head out of the window and demanded when the 
train was going to start. His feelings, when the sit- 
uation was described to him, may be imagined. 


—-  ~ 4e 
NOT A STRONG WOMAN. 


Some one said of a certain clergyman that his usual 
method of discourse consisted in saying emphatical- 
ly, while he thumped the pulpit cushion, “‘Two and 
two muke four. Deny it, and I can prove it!” But, 
on the other hand, there are some minds which seem 
incapable of perceiving the truth that two and two 
make four. They know facts of one complexion, and 
facts of another, but they never dream that the two 
groups are related. 


“Yes,” said Farmer Jones, to a traveller who was 
staying with him over night, “I’ve got as good a wife 
as any man in these parts, if I do say it.” 

“T am not married myself,” returned the traveller, 
“but nevertheless I can appreciate the pride which a 
husband might take in a good wife.” 

“Why, stranger,” went on the old farmer, earnest- 
ly, “I’ve known that woman to git up at four o’clock 
in the mornin’, milk sixteen cows, an’ git breakfast 
for twenty men, an’ have the hull thing done afore 
sunrise.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed his hearer. 

“Yes, sir; an’ not once only, but week in an’ week 
out; an’ you kin see as well as I kin that she aint a 
strong woman, nuther!” 


es 
BERMUDA. 


The Bermudas consist of a group of three hundred 
and sixty-five islands, about six hundred miles south- 
east of Hatteras. Most of them are very small, but 
five of them are of considerable size. The climate is 
delightful, and leaving New York in winter, one finds 
in these islands a land of perpetual summer. The 
steamers take about two days in making the passage. 


The scenery is very curious and beautiful. There is 
a lake that flames up like a vast sheet of damp sulphur 
when an oar is thrust into it; there are pine-apple 
jungles, sponge fisheries and submarine gardens. 

But the prettiest spot on the principal island is the 
little cove at Waterloo, two miles or more from the city. 
Imagine a placid little bay, whose water is colored 
like the rainbow, framed in a horseshoe of white sand, 
fringing the shelving sides of a hollow like a huge 
broken bow! of verdure. 

Picture this, decked here and there with stately 
palms and broad-leaved plants, ornamented with a 
pretty, toy-like fort, and a few tropical country-houses. 
Add the blue and white sky above the gaudy water, 
and beyond, where sky and water blend together, the 
dark, blue ocean. 


a 
IDLE TALKING. 
The Turk knows how to hold his tongue. 


which is golden. 


be silent. 
Turk’s opinion of idle talkers are these: 


and ‘*Many words, an unsound heart.” 
ing are directed against the mischief of evil-speaking 


tongue is boneless, but it breaks bones.” 
——————<Ie——__“——_. 
IMPARTIAL, 


took place: 


“Boys, are you all for the Union?” 
“Oh yes, massa, when you’s about we is.”’ 
‘And when Price comes you are secesh, are you?” 
“Lor, yes, massa, we’s good secesh then. 
allow de white folks to git "head o’ niggers dat way !’ 


—+or- 


orator. ‘Panegyrics,” corrected a person present 





Va., during the winter of 1862, paused at the cot on 
which rested a boy-soldier. His wasted frame and 





“As you 
“The words are anonymous.” 


When he 
has nothing to say, he falls back upon the silence 
He has a contempt for the chatterer, 
who insists upon making small talk, when he should 
Among the proverbs which express the 


“There is no ass but brays;” “The dog barks, the 
caravan passes ;” ‘‘Fool is he who alone talks, and is 
his only listener;’’ “The fool wears his heart on his 
tongue, the wise man keeps his tongue in his heart,” 


“He who holds his tongue saves his head,” shows 
the caution created by despotic rule, while the follow- 


“The knife’s wound heals, the tongue’s never;” 


“The tongue slays more than the sword;” and “The 


During the passage of the national troops through 
Missouri in pursuit of Gen. Price, a crowdof negroes 
came out to see them, when the following colloquy 


Can’t 


“TI HAVE neither time nor inclination to pass pare- 
gorics on the deceased,’’ remarked a Western funeral 


lease, sir,’ remarked the orator, stiffly. 


Views of the Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon. 


Mr. Nixon is widely known as the editor of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, one of the most out-spoken and spirited 
dailies of the present age. Like many other busy edit- 
ors, Mr. Nixon overworked himself, and about six years 
ago found that his health was gradually running down. 
His business associates and his family felt that he was in 
a perilous condition, and urged him to take rest—giving 
up, for a while, all editorial labor. His natural ambition 
and his long habits of diligent work were against this. 
Declining the suggestion of a vacation, he kept at his 
desk. At last, after fighting for some months with the 
condition of his system which was gradually undermin- 
ing his vitality, Mr. Nixon concluded to take a few weeks 
of rest. Of that rest and of what followed it we will let 
him tell in his own words, as communicated to one of 
our friends who recently visited him at his editorial 
rooms in Chicago. 

Mr, Nixon, who now appears in the prime of life and 
in the full vigor of bodily and mental vitality, said sub- 
stantially: “It was in February, 1878, that I took a se- 
vere cold. My system had become much worked down, 
and, driven with constant editorial duty, I had neglected 
it. After long id luded to take needed 
rest. I went to Florida and Cuba for a few weeks. On 
the way I had several hemorrhages from the lungs. I 
was quite sick, and returned in no better condition than 
before. My wife was much alarmed about me. The 
physician who attended me on my return gave me inha- 
lations, tonics, alteratives and pills; after taking which, 
for about two weeks, I was weaker. I kept at my works 
which was exacting. By September my state had become 
critical. I lost flesh, and suffered from a severe soreness 
in the upper part of my right lung. My wife’s sister, 
who was in Boston, wrote about a treatment which was 
novel to me—Compound Oxygen. A relative of hers 
who had been in such poor health that he had been com- 
pelled to spend several winters in Florida, had been re- 
stored by this Compound Oxygen to such an extent that 
he was able to endure the climate of Boston in winter. 
The little book issued by Starkey & Palen on Compound 
Oxygen was sent me,and after reading it I concluded 
that even iftheir method of treating my ailments could 
do me no good, there was reason to suppose that it would 
do me no harm. 

“I procured a ‘Home Treatment’ from the office of 
Messrs. Starkey & Palen, in Philadelphia, determining 
to give it a fair trial, and abide the result. For four or 
five months [ took the inhalations at regular intervals, 
twice a day, continuing my work steadily. At first no 
marked effect was observed; in fact, not until three or 
| four weeks. Then I began to feel that it was doing me 
good. I found that when I was exposed to the cold and to 
chilling draughts, my power of resistance was far great- 
er than it had been. There was no exhilaration, but 
there was a constant increase of strength. I still coughed 
considerably, and, in fact, did so for some months. The 
sore spot on my right lung gave me much annoyance, I 
rubbed my chest with various liniments, and I wore a 
chest-protector. But gradually the soreness went away 
as the lung gained strength; and the cough which had so 
long clung to me, at last went off in an unexpected man- 
ner. One of the last coughing spells I had was almost as 
severe and extended as any I had ever experienced. It 
seemed to be the going out of the cough-habit. There 
was probably some extraneous matter in the way, and 
this severe spell of coughing got rid of it. 

“I gained flesh very slowly, but gradually came back | 
| to my original weight, and now weigh more than before | 
my illness. [am more able to resist cold, and though I 
now take cold occasionally, 1 am far less subject to it 
than I was of old. My digestion, which was, of course, 
| disordered, is now all that I can desire, and [ am able to 

do my customary work without inconvenience or serious 

fatigue. I have never given a testimonial to any patent 

medicine, and I would not; but I do not consider Star- 
| key & Palen’s Compound Oxygen a patent medicine. It 
| is a vitalizer and a restorer, and to it I owe my life.” 

“Mr. Nixon, did you ever take any other ‘Oxygen 
Treatment? than that of Messrs, Starkey & Palen?” 

“No; [had no use for any other. This served the pure 
| pose perfectly, and it did even more than I could have 
' expected of it.” 

' “Do you ever have occasion to return to the use of the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment since your restoration to 
health?” 

“Only occasionally; for instance, if I have been ex- 
posed, and have taken cold. But I keep a*Home Treat- 
ment’ in my family, for we set a high value on its effi- 
ciency in cases of need, and several of my friends have 
found the advantage of it. You may put me on record 


| 
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STATUE OF 


“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and pedes- 
tal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds 
for its completion, have pre- 
pared a miniature Statuette siz inch- 
es in height,—the Statue Bronzed; 
Pedestal Nickel - silvered, — which 
they are now delivering to subscrib- 
ers throughout the United States 
at One Dollar Each, 

This attractive souvenir and Man- 
tel or Desk ornament is a perfect 
Jac-simile of the model furnished 
by the artist. 

"The Statuette in same metal twelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each 
delivered, 

Address with remittance, 

RICHARD BUTLER, Sec’y, 
" American Committee of the 

Statue of Liberty, 
33 Mercer Street, New York. 


BURNETT's 


PURE . 
Standard 5. Flavoring 
Acentan™ 


EXTRACTS 


The superiority of these Extracts 
consists in their 


Perfect Purity and Great Strength, 


There is no subject which should 
more engross attention than the 
purity of the preparations which are 
used in flavoring the various com- 
pounds prepared for the human 
stomach. 

Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are 
not only true to their names, but 
are prepared from fruits of the best 
quality, and so highly concentrated 
that a small quantity only need be 
used. Housekeepers should insist 
on having them. 








JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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| as being a hearty and thorough believer in it.” 

| Mr. Nixon’s case is not a peculiar one. Thousands 
| have been benefited by the use of Compound Oxygen, 
; Among those who have experienced its wonderful cura- 


| tive properties are Judge Flanders, of New York; Ed- | 


| ward L, Wilson, the popular lecturer and photographer; 

| T. 8S. Arthur, the well-known author; and Judge Kelley, 
of Philadelphia; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the eminent 
lecturer; and many others equally prominent. 

If you are interested to know what it has done for 
others, and what it can do for you, send to Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, who will send 

| you free a treatise on this remarkable vitalizer—its dis- 
| covery, nature, action and cures. [Adv- 


a = 

For 50 years Cutler Bros’., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 

monary Balsam for the Lungs, is without a peer.[ Adv. 
—@— 





The Best Worm Medicine is “Brown's Vermifuye 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere, 25 cents a box. [Ade 
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These Grenades when thrown into a fire generate a gas 
which immediately extinguishes the fire within a reason- 
able distance. They are small, neat and handy, and no 
building should be without them. In Manufactories, 
Hotels, Public or Private Buildings, they are invaluable. 
Can be used byachild. They will not freeze, will not ine 
ure flesh or fabric, but sure death to fire. $10 per doz. 

Ve want live, active men to introduce them in every 
city, town, and village of the U.S.and Canada, Address 
Hayward Hand Grenade Fire Extinguisher Co, 

407 Broadway, New York City. 
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KYES-woovev” 


YOUR LAST OPPORTUNITY. 


COMPANION ORGAN FOR ONLY $13.50. 


We have remaining less than 50 of these popular Organs. 


No more will ever be made. Each Organ contains the cele- 
brated E. P. Carpenter Action, and is guaranteed by the 
maker for five years. 
$20 each. 
$13.50 only. This is less than they cost to manufacture. 


We formerly sold these Organs for 
We have so few left, we shall close them out for 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 30 DAYS, 


or until Organs are sold, if less than that time. To each 
purchaser of this Organ we will give free a MUSIC 
BOOK of 200 pages, containing Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, also 33 Pieces of Instrumental Music, This 
music is very choice, and would cost at retail, from first- 
class music dealers, about $20. 

If you wish for a particular description of this Organ, 
send us your address on a postal card, and we will forward 
information at once. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


Publishers Youth's Companion, 





































































































































For the Companion, 


THE DOOR-VARD GATE, 
On creaking hinges it backward swings, 
Spared from ruin by tine ul fate, 
The most familiar of old-time thing 
Phe rickety, loose-hung door-yz rd Yate . 






Over its portal, for years and years, 
A long procession went in and out, 
Some with hearts that were touched by tears, 
Some with laughter and merry shout, 
Friends came to visit, and neighbors to call; 
On various errands, for ipl or fun, 
A motley multitude, if they 
Could now be 


The ardent lo 


rathered bene -_ the sun. 


. Whose heart beat hi 
Secvking for li ome fitting mate, 
Leaned over its framework with smile or sigh, 

And toved with Love and its soft debate, 





The very wood upon which he leaned 
Must have felt the pulse of a human thrill; 
And another form the bushes serecned,— 
[almost see its beauty still. 


Then followed a bride, with face 
sany blossom the soft winds 

tinge of sadness take 

wedding-feast—and it tine tured this. 


as fair 
i 
: | 


But 
In each 


There were good-by ki as she went out, 
sound fora world she did not Know; 
The old gate opened, we will not doubt, 

To iis most rapturous overtiow, 





But it opened, too, to the step of Death, 
Po the cold white face, and the funeral-pall— 
That siekle whose greed for human breath 
Comes sooner or later to each and all, 


The bowed pack-pedler, the tramp for food, 
> ventured here a thousand times, 

a guest of the neighborhood, 
The other trattieked for pennies and dimes, 


Small feet have over its pathway crossed 
That would swing upon it with merriest 

Which now in the larger world are lost 
No happier guests did the old gate 


Ww he would not give for that heart of vouth, 
w sportive frolic, the childhood plays, 
All fortune offers of fame or truth, 
Of wealth, of power, of place, or praise? 


Few are the footsteps that now pass through— 
Over its portal there's silence to-day 

The world is older, all things are new, 
And its time of favor fades far away. 





But Tsee it still, arranged to swing, 
And the backward push it seems to wait. 
Oh, if Memory’s halos crown one old thing, 
Vis this rickety, loose-hung door-vard gate 





JOEL BENTON, 


+o 
For the 


LINCOLN’S MOTHER. 


President Lineoln’s mother died when 
yet she lived long 
to 


Companion, 


Though 
he was only ten 
enough to inspire him with a noble ambition, 


years of age, 


Years after, when men 


were looking to him as one who might become a 


ence God and goodness. 


national leader, he said, 
“All that Lam, or hope 
mother.” 


The wife of a pioneer, 


to be, I owe to my 


she shared the privations 
and hardships of life in a wilderness. 
for existence familiarized her 
the distatf and the spinning-wheel, 


‘The strug- 
not only with 
but with the 
She helped her hus- 
to kill wild 
as deer and bears, whose flesh 


gle 


axe, the hoe, and the rifle. 
band to clear and break up the soil, 
turkeys, as well 
she cooked and whose skins she dressed and made 


into clothes. 


When she married, her husband could neither 
read nor write, but she found time, toilsome as 
was her life, to teach both rudiments to him and 


intelligent and re- 
Her taste 
beauty made her log-house an exceptional home 
in a wilderness, where the people were rugged and 
lived so far apart that they could hardly see the 


to her son. She was unusually 


fined for a pioneer’s wife and love of 


sinoke from each other's cabins. 

When Abraham Lincoln had gained the people’s 
“uy noticed that he searcely 
a State paper in 
an illustration or a quotation from the 
*Ahe 
familiar 

Ile 
mother. 


ri men made a speech 
which there was not 
Bible. 


say, “fis more 


or wrote 


Lincoln,” his friends used to 
with the Bible than most ministers.” 
had been thoroughly instructed in it by 


book always found in the 


his 
It was the one 


pioneer’s cabin, and to it she, being a woman of 
deep religious feeling, turned for sympathy and 
refreshment. Out of it she taught her boy to 
spell and read, and with its poetry, histories and 


principles she so familiarized him that they always 
influenced his subsequent life. 

She was fond of books, and read all she could 
beg Her 
boy early imbibed his mother’s passion for books. 


or borrow from the pioneers far and near. 


Here and there could be found in the cabin Bun- 
van'’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” Weems’ “Life of 
Washington,” and Burns’ poems. Young Abe 
read these over and over again, until he knew 


them as he knew the alphabet. 

When his mother died, the son had already 
a he told the truth, 
reverenced God, he respected 
reading, he could swing 


re- 


ceived good education he 


was fond of 


loved justice, he 


goodness, he 
the axe, shoot the rithe, and take more than a boy’s 


part in subduing the wilderness and building up a 
































written to, travelled hundreds of miles through the 





forest to preach a funeral sermon under the great 
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hose who wished to come in, and those who strug- 


gled to get out, a scaffolding, hung with ornamented 


sycamore. lamps, caught fire. 
The boy of ten years never forgot those sad, The crowd became insane with fear. Strong men | 
plain services, nor the mother whose memory they thrust down feeble women, and ran oxer their pros- 


grain of sense intermixed. 


one room, windowless, and with one small door of 
exit. 
| Chimneys are unknown, or indeed, any kind of smoke- | 


| 
|‘ 


train him to love truth and justice, and to rever- | 


t 


i 


honored. She ever remained to him the incarna- 
tion of tenderness, love, self-sacrifice and devotion 
to duty. When he was President, he honored her 
training by the thought, “She placed me here!” 
aol 


hundred and thirty-two dead bodies were 
from the place. 


rate bodies. The firemen called to the spot by the 
alarm-bells rushed their engines over every obstacle. 
The square was heaped with the dead and dying; one 
collected 


One death touched the Dauphiness, and startled even 
It was that of a young woman who was to 
1ave been married the next day. Conscious of failing 


strength, she said to her lover,— 


SUPERSTITION IN AFGHANISTAN, 


Medicine among the Afghans is in a crude form. 
It is ajumble of superstition with here and there a 
Even the well-to-do peo- 
ple of the peasantry live in mud-houses consisting of 


€ 


1 
Here the family, however large, live and sleep. | 


hole, or ventilator. Water for drinking purposes is 
often obtained from a small rivulet, a branch of the 
canal, generally impure, muddy stuff. Yet when the 
people are sick, they ascribe it to the evil influence of 
malicious jinns who are always wandering about, 
ready for any wicked mischief. 


The people believe that if a man sick with small- 
pox hears thunder, he becomes deaf, hence tom-toms 
(drums) are beaten round him during a thunder-storm 
that he may not hear the fatal sound. 

Incantations, jugglery and charms are popular rem- 
edies. If the patient recovers, well and good; if he 
dies, he lacks faith. A favorite cure for jaundice is a 
twig taken from a fig-tree, cut into forty pieces, 
breathed on by the Koresh (wise men) and the pieces 
trung and hung about the sick person’s neck. A 
seven to ten days’ abstinence from food is enjoined, 
and the patient gets well, or else he does not. 

Occasionally the treatment becomes more tn. | 
as in the following case of sweating a patient. 

An only son of one of the better-class peasants was 
taken ill. 

“I’m so cold, and then I’m so hot, and my head 
aches!” the lad complained. 

His mother, being anxious, went to the house of the 
Moolah (learned doctor) to get a remedy for her son. 
fhe good man prayed, and gave her an amulet with | 
strange cabalistic figures on it, and bade her go home 
and put it about the sick boy’s neck, and it would 
drive away the wicked jinn that was troubling him. 

The woman did so, but the lad grew worse. Then 
the Koran and a sword were laid on the quilt beside 
the boy, and another amulet, with wonderful exorcis- 
ing power, was hung on the bedpost; and the poor 
distraught mother drove pegs into the grave of a 
buried saint, hung rags on the tree above it, and 
prayed in vain. The jinn wouldn’t go, but the sick 
boy grew more feverish. 

rhen the father determined to try the great Pathan 
remedy, Which is practised all over Afghanistan. He 
had asheep slaughtered and skinned, and after rub- 
bing oil and turmeric upon the skin, wrapped his son 
in it while it was hot. Then he laid the boy on the 
bed and shut the door, so that not a breath of air 
could come in, and covered him up with heavy quilts. 

At the end of twenty-four hours the lad was no 
better, so the skin was removed and afresh one sub- 
stituted. 

rhis time it had the desired effect, 
— were past the sick boy said, in 

Father, [ have bee ome Wi ater, 

‘Allah be praised!” exe laimed the parents. 

Kor several hours longer the lad wore the sheep- 
skin, that the cure might be certain; and when at 
last it was removed, the poor boy had perspired so 
freely that he presented a general parboiled appear- 
ance, but the fever was conquered. 











for before ten 
a weak voice, 
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RUSSIAN FUNERALS. 

We learn, from Khol’s work on St. Petersburg, 
that black coffins are seldom used in Russia; coffins 
lly brown, but children have pink, grown- | 
up unmarried girls sky-blue, while older females are 
indulged with a violet Among the poorer 
classes the coffin is adorned with pine branches; | 
while among the rich, the whole way from the habi- 
tation to the church is strewed with the Mr. 
Khol says: | 

“The coffin is carried to the church uncovered, that 
the acquaintances who may happen to meet it in the | 
street may have a last glimpse of their friend’s face. } 
The lid is carried before. The coffin is followed, even 
in the day-time, by a band of torch-bearers, with 
broad cocked hats, and enveloped in long black man- 
tles. 








gener: 


color. 


same, 


*All those who meet the funeral-procession take off 
their hats, and offer up a prayer to heaven for the | 
dead; and so earnest are their devotions that they do 
not replace their hats until the cavaleade has disap- 
seamed from sight. This mark of respect is shown to | 
every corpse—to Russians as well as to Protestants 
and Catholies. In the church the corpse is again set 
out in state, and the priests, clad in black and white, | 
and holding in their hands wax-lights enveloped in 
crape, supply the dead with everything they judge 
necessary for the journey. On his forehead is placed a 
fillet ornamented with holy ‘saws’ and images. In | 
his hand is stuek across of wax or other substance. 
He then receives the passport. 

“Even a plate of food is placed near the coffin. 
This funeral dish is termed kudja, and generally con- 
sists of rice cooked with honey, formed into a kind of 
pudding. This is strewed with raisins by way of or- 
nament, and on the top lies a cross of the same fruit. 
rhe wealthy, instead of raisins, use small pieces of 
ony F 





“After this a mass, in Russian ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, Panichide, is chanted by the priests. During 
this the relations take the last farewell of the de- 
parted, all kiss his hand, and amongst the lower or- 
ders the most doleful and eloquent addresses succeed. 
If the deceased be a married man, the widow gives 
way to the most moving and poetical expressions of | 
sorrow. Wringing her hands, and staring all the 
while at the face of the corpse, as if he were still 
alive, she cries now louder, now more gently,— 

***Golubotschik moi, Drushotschick. Alas! my lit- 
tle dove, my little friend, why hast thou deserted me? 
Did I not prepare everything at home for thee with 
love, that thou must thus spurn thy wife? Woe is 
me! How fresh and well didst thou sit with me and 
thy children only six weeks ago, and playedst with 
thy little son Feodor, who is three years old; and 
now thou art dead and still, and answerest not a word 
to thy wife and weeping children! My little friend, | 
my husband, lord, awake! awake!’ 

“Amidst this lamentation without end the lid of 
the coffin is closed, and the procession moves on to 
the burial-ground.”” 


- -o- 
AN UNKNOWN WOMAN. 
The marriage of the Dauphin of France, subsequent- 
ly Louis XVI, with Marie Antoinette was associated 
with ominous incidents. The ceremony was scarcely 





home. 

She selected the place for her burial. It was 
under a majestic syeamore, on the top of a forest- 
covered hill that stretched above her log-cabin 
home. No elergyman could be found to bury her, 
and neighbors took part in the simple, solemn | 
rites. Months after, a preacher, who had been 


ended in the chapel of Versailles, when the sky was 
darkened, and torrents of rain drove the spectators 
| home, and spoiled the fireworks and illuminations, 


| At Paris the fétes were brought to a still more in- 
auspicious close. They ended amid the groans of the 
dying, and the shrieks of frenzied people, trampling 
down weak men andwomen. The crowd got jammed 
in a public square; while there was a conflict between 





there is hope yet; 





“Leave me to my fate—save yourself!” 
“Never!” he exclaimed. “I will die with you. But 
get upon my shoulders, and I will 
sarry you safely through the crowd.” 

He stooped, turning ‘his back towards her. 








He felt 


alight form mount to his shoulders, and a woman’s 
arm around his neck. 


Tall, strong, and with a will 


energized by love, he forced his way through the 
press. 
and the fair burden glided to the ground. 
embrace his betrothed, and saw an unknown woman. 


When he reached an open space, he stopped, 
He turned to 


She had overheard the lover’s suggestion, pushed | 


the betrothed aside, and taken her place. 


—— 


For the Companion. 
SLUMBERLAND. 


My little child, with yellow hair, 
nd eyes of April violets, 
My heart is full of dim regrets 
For the long journey you must go, 
A little wraith in robe of snow; 
To-night, alone, through storm or fair, 
A pretty pilgrim, bound for where? 


If I should put within your hand 
A staff, and sandals on your feet, 
You would not understand me, sweet; 
Yet as in days of old romance 
U nknowing ‘of their fate or chs ance, 
The pilgrims went by God's command,— 
So you will go through Slumberland. 





Upon what ocean blue and deep, 
Across what mountains fierce and cold, 
With snow-wrapped summits, fold on fold, 






Or through what valleys, safe and low, 
Will my wee bed-time t eller go? 


While La tender vigil keep 

Over the fortunes of her sleep. 

IT may not follow or unbar 
The unseen gates of Slumberland; 
Though fast in mine her wee white hand, 
I shall not know what faces bend 
Beside her, or what thoughts attend 

My darling going fair and far, 

To worlds beyond the evening star. 

JULIET C, 
+r ---—__ 
BIDDY’S COW. 


Lord Palmerston, though a pugnacious Prime Min- 
ister, whose foreign policy was hectoring to Europe, 
was genial and humane as aman. Asa landlord, he 
acted, as he did in debate, upon the give-and-take | 
principle. A striking illustration of his kindness is | 
given in the following anecdote, which also brings 
out some of the characteristics of the Irish peasant- 
ry: 





MARSH. 











Lord Palmerston visited his Irish estate, and one 
morning, with a friend, walked mauy imiles over it in 
search of game. They had, however, little sport, and 
became tired and hungry. 

In the distance Lord Palmerston saw a cabin, to 
which he made his way, in company with his friend 
and a keeper, and found the tenement oceupi: 2 7 
an old woman and her pig. His lordship asked if 
had anything to eat. 

“God bless your sure there’s praties and 
eggs at your service,” was the reply; and while the 
old woman, without further ado, commenced wash- 
ing the potatoes and putting them ina pot, his lord- 
ship told her he would return in half an hour. 

When he did so, the old woman had prepared him | 
a substantial meal of potatoes and fresh eggs. 

Lord Pahnerston drew from the old woman that 








honor! 








she had been many years a widow, and worked hard | 


for a livelihood, but feared, when her strength failed 
her, that she must go to the workhouse, but she 
added,— 


“If my husband had taken less whiskey, and kept | 


the money to buy a cow, I would have got the agent 
to let me the bit of waste land in the corner, and I'd 
have been as happy as the Queen. But there’s no 
helping it, your honor. It’s a poor lone woman [ll 
be, and nobody will care whether poor Biddy is alive 
or dead.’ 

“Suppose I were to speak to Lord Palmerston?” 
suggested her visitor. 

“Oh, faith, your honor, it’s not the like of you that 
Lord Palmerston talks to,” said Biddy. “Isn't it him- 
self that has dinner with the Queen, and tells her 
what she has to do; and don’t he tell the House of 
Lords and the Parliament and all on ’em what they 
are todo? Sure, it’s not yourself that'll get widin a 
mile of him. ‘Take the country all over, and he is the 
biggest man in it; he’s equal to the Prince of Wales, 
and perhaps beyont him.’ 

“Well,” replied his lordship, “I am going to Lon- 
| don, and I'll try to see him, because you are a deserv- 
ing creature. So I shall not give you anything ror 





| your hospitality, but leave Lord Palmerston to re- 


ward you.’ 
“Luck go wid you!” said Biddy. “It’s the good- 
maning gentle man ye are, but it’s not Lord Palmers- 


| ton that you'll see.’ 


His lordship shook the old woman by the hand and 
departed. In a few days the agent sent down a fine 
cow and gave Biddy ten acres of land, free of rent, 
for her lifetime. 

The old woman’s delight knew no bounds, and | 
when told that the person she had seen and shaken 
hands with was Lord Palmerston himself, her gratifi- | 
cation was positively greater than in the acquisition 
of the land and the cow. 


HOW IT COUNTS UP. 


| The lesson of making small savings and of avoid- 

| ing small extravagances will never be learned until 
human nature has been essentially changed; and 

| that is why it is necessary to repeat and enforce the 
lesson so often. When we remember that the whole 
earnings of the people of the United States, rich and 
poor, old and young, male and female, amount to an 
average of less than fifty cents a day, the importance 
of a cent is increased. An exchange puts the case of 
little extravagances thus: 


Five cents each morning. A mere trifle. Thirty- 


five cents a week. Not much, yet it would buy coffee | 


or sugar for a whole family. 
twenty-five cents a year. And this amount invested | 
in a savings bank at the end of each year, and the 
interest thereon at six per cent., computed annually, 
would in twelve years amount to more than six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Enough to buy a good farm in 
the West. 

Five cents before breakfast, dinner and supper; 
you'd hardly miss it, vet ‘tis fifteen cents a day; one 
dollar and five cents a week. Enough to buy wife or 
daughter adress. Fifty-four dollars and sixty 
avear. Enough to buy a small library of books. 
vest this as before, and in twenty 
have over two thousand dollars. 
a good house and lot. 

Ten cents each morning; hardly worth a second | 
thought, yet with it you can buy a paper of pins or a 
spool of thread. Seventy cents per week: ‘twould 
buy several yards of muslin. Thirty-six dollars and 
fifty cents in one year. 


Eighteen dollars and 





In 
years you would 
Quite enough to buy 


cents | 


Deposit this amount as be- | 


fore, and you have one thousand three hundred and 
forty dollars in twe nty years; quite a snug little for. 


| tune. 


Ten cents before each breakfast, dinner and supper 





—thirty cents a day. It would buy a book for 
children. Two dollars and ten cents a week; eno 
to pay for a year’s subscription to a good news 
paper. One hundred and nine dollars and twenty 


cents per vear. With it you could buy a good meio 
deon, on which your wife or daughter could produce 
sweet music to pleasantly while the evening hours 
away. And this amount invested as before, in forty 
years, produces the desirable amount of twelve thou 
sand dollars. 

soys, learn a lesson. 





If you would be a happy 
youth, lead a sober life, and be a wealthy and inthu 
ential man,—instead of squandering your extra 
change, invest in a library or savings bank. 

If you would be a miserable youth, lead a drunken 
life, abuse your children, grieve your wife, be a 
wretched and despicable being while you live, and 
finally go down to a dishonored grave,—take your ex 
tra change and invest in a drinking saloon. 

_ 
A BRAVE ACT, 


Some ten, or more, summers ago, a flat-bottomed, 
stern-wheel steamer was making its slow way down 
the tortuous windings of the Red River of the North. 
Among the few passengers was a little girl three 
years old—a dainty, fearless, winsome child—every 
body’s pet, from her father, an officer in the Hudson 
Bay Company’s service, and the good-natured cap 
tain, to the grimy deck-hands, whose acquaintance 
the little maiden had somehow made on the lower 
deck. 

One afternoon the child was taken by her nurse to 
the floor of the lower deck. Three men were lying 
here, bound hand and foot. They were on their way 
to Fargo to be tried for crime. The sheriff kept a 
close watch on them, for they were desperate men. 
They guessed their game was up and accepted their 
fate with half-cheerful bravado; but the sheriff knew 
them for ruffians and bullies, and never left his post. 


i 


The child came up to the men and looked at them 
curiously; they looked silently at her. Perhaps thes« 
rough, crime-hardened men had never seen anything 
so dainty and sweet before. 

She was not afraid of them, but began talking in 
her pretty, broken words, and putting her baby hands 
on the fetters of one, smiled and said, “What dat?” 
The man smiled back without replying, and soon the 
little maid moved away. 

As she walked, there was a sudden jerk of the whole 
ship, it ground jarringly against some unyielding 
substance hidden in the water; it tilted over slightly, 
the child lost her balance, and with a scream, fell 
over the side into the water. The three prisoners 
saw her disappear. 

The prisoner to whom she had spoken, and whose 
handcuffs she had for a moment touched, exclaimed 
to the sheriff, “God! don’t ye shoot, Bill!” Then 
quickly rolling himself over and over, he droppe dinto 
the water beside the child. His hands were bound, 
but he caught the child’s dress in his teeth, and fread 
| ing the water with his fettered fret, kept the child 
above water until help came, and it was some min 

utes before the steamer’s boat reached them. The 
child Was saved, 

“I guess you air a white man after all, 

said the sher iff, admiringly, to the man. 

It was afterwards learned that the sheriff told the 
story to the “jedge,” and the judge, with Western 
| freedom and that admiration for a gallant act which 
covers a multitude of sins, so arranged that when 
it was found that Eriker, who was a Scandinavian 
by birth, had mysteriousiy disappeared, nothing was 
done beyond a little official bluster, and he escaped. 
—Adapted from Harper's Magazine. 
| 











Eriker !” 











SHAMING A THIEF. 

The Amisch, a smgular sect, living in Central Penn 
sylvania, are model farmers. They wear the hair 
buttons, using hooks and eyes instead, 
and meet for simple religious services at each other's 
houses. They are charitable to the poor, and, as the 
following story indicates, act as if the precept, ‘“Re- 
| sist not evil,” was to be literally obeyed. 


long, eschew 





| An Amisch brother was attracted by a noise at his 
| chicken-house, one night, and went out to investigate. 
As he approached the coop a man came through the 
door and started down the lane. Immediate ly after 
wards a voice from the roof whispered,— 
“Tsay, Bill, aren’t you most through? ogg 
“Yes,” whispered the Amisch brothe Pr, 
just one fat rouster here I want to get.’ 
| ‘Here,’ he said, a mome nt later, as though reach 
| ing it up, “put it in the bag.’ 
The unsuspecting chicken-thief leaned over, and 
| was surprised to feel a brawny hand clutching his 
wrist. 
“Come down,” said the farmer, and the thief came 
\1 
| 


‘“there’s 








down. Without a word he took his prisoner into the 
house, and putting him into a garret room, locked the 
door. 

In the morning the farmer opened the door, and 
looked in with asmile. “Come down to breakfast,” 
he said, with the greatest courtesy. 

The detected chicken-thief was a farm-hand and a 
neighbor, and shame worked its own punishment 
when he saw the farmer’s family around the table. 

“Sit down,” they said, and then, with unfaltering 
courtesy, waited upon him as though he were a dis 
tinguished guest. 

But the “guest” eat little that morning, and when, 
| after breakfas st, the Amisch brother took him by the 
| hand and led him to the door and bade him “good- 
day” as though nothing wrong had been done or 
dreamed of, he went away vowing that he had bagged 
his last rooster, and that the Amisch were trumps.— 
Pittsburgh Telegraph. 
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THE BIRD'S VISIT. 


That elegant and accomplished German writer, Dr. 
Krummacher, relates a beautiful incident which oc 
curred in his neighborhood, in which a poor man, who 
owed a debt he was unable to pay, was delivered out 
of his distress by a song-bird. 


The man was sitting, early in the regen at his 
house door, expecting an officer to come and distrain 
him for asmall debt; and whilst sitting thus, with his 
heavy heart, a little bird flew through the street, 
fluttering up and down, as if in distress, until, at length, 
quick as an arrow, it flew over the man’s head into 
his cottage, and perched itself within an empty cu; 
board. 
| The man closed the door, caught the bird, ani 
| placed it ina cage, where it immediately began to sing 
very sweetly. 

Suddenly some one knocked at the door. 

“Ah, it is the officer!’ thought the man. 

But no; it was the servant of a respectable lady, 
who said that the neighbors had seen a bird fly into 
his house, and she wished to know if he had caught it. 

“Oh yes; here it is!” And the bird was carried 
away. 

A few minutes after, the servant came again. 

“You have done my mistress a great service,” she 
said; ‘she values the bird highly. She is much obliged 
| to you, and requests you to accept this trifle with her 
| thanks.” 

It proved to be the exact sum he owed; and wh 
the officer came, he said, “Here is your money; now 
leave me in peace, for God has sent it me.” 





| 
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THE YOUTHS 





; COMPANION. 















“Have you finished the story, mamma ?” asked | 
Jessie at tea-time. 

“Not yet, but I will very soon, and will read it | 
to you when you go to bed.” 

After Jessie had said her prayers, her mamma 
read,— 

“And the little girl went out and looked for 








her brother, but could not find him. She waited 





and w aited, and hunted about, wondering where 





he could be, and feeling very lonely and forlorn 





For the Companion. = 
THE STORY THAT JESSIE WROTE. 


Little Jessie came and leaned her head against 


her mother’s shoulder. 


“Archie’s a very bad boy, mamma.” 
I’m sorry.” 
“Yes, mamma, a dreadfully bad boy! He”. 


“Is he, dear ? 


without him. 

**At length, some of the neighbors came run- 
ning by in great fright, and told her mamma that 
some little boys had been playing in the woods, 
and two of them had fallen into a deep hole in the 
creek. 

**The little girl did not know that her brother 
| had asked mamma to let him go to the woods for 
| a bunch of wild flowers for his little sister. Mam- 








“Wait a few minutes, pet, until I finish this, and _ ma told her to stay in the garden, while she her- 


then I’ll hear about it.” 
waited and 
watched as the pen 
quickly travelled over 
the page, wondering if 
she herself should ever 
be able to make the lit- 
tle letters which were 
such a trial to her every 
day at the kindergar- 
ten. And thinking she 
could make almost as 


Jessie 


good capital M’s as 
mamma, but feeling 
quite sure she never 


could make such nicely 
shaped B’s. And proud 
to find that she could 
tell “and,” and “to,”and 
“be,” and that she knew 
acomma and a period. 

“It’s very easy to 
write stories when you 
know how to make all 
the letters, isn’t it, 
mamma ?” 

Mamma smiled as she 
wiped her pen. 

“Does it seem so?” 
she asked. 

“Why, yes, mamma. 
You just write and write 
and write, as fast, and 
the first thing you know, 
it is a beautiful little 
story, and you read it 
to me.” 


“Suppose you write 
one, Jessie.” 
“But I can’t make 


half the little letters, and 
I never know which way 
to turn my capital K's, 
and my F’s and T’s al- 
ways look just like each 
other.” 
“But I 
for vou. 


will write it 
You need only 
to tell me what to say.” 


“Oh, that will be 
nice, Mamma—only I'm 
afraid you'll get tired 


before I’m done. Now 
ll begin : 
*“<‘Once there was a 


little girl, and she had 
curly hair and 
eyes and a pink gingham 
frock and — and — her 
mamma’—what is it you 
do for me when I am 
very, very good, mam- 
ma?” 

“Kiss you and hug 
you and eall you my 
little sunshine ?” 

“No, I don’t mean 
that. When I’m so good 
that vou let me have a 
little tea-party with Bes- 
sie Gay, or buy me some 
gum-drops. You in 
in” —— 

“IT indulge 
you mean ?” 
“Yes, that’s it. 
mamma was a very 


brown 


you, do 


‘Her 


know !” 
“Go on, Jessie.” 


fly bar for a fish net, and pinched her kitty’s tail, 
and drove her away up in the apple-tree, and—and 
the little girl’—how long is the story, mamma ?” 


“Only so long.” 
“Ts that all ? 


think it is so very easy to write stories, mamma”— 


“Go on, dear.” 


“*And ‘the little girl—I wonder where Archie 


ee 


Jessie changed uneasily from one foot to the oth- | 
er. “*And the little girl’ 


with me, mamma.” 


“You'd better run out then, dear.” 
“And couldn’t you finish the story ? 
it’s dreadfully hard work to write stories.” 


in the dark, not in glar- 
4 “> o ing light; erecting 
\¢ x < ie = homes or other strue- 
Nae AW ad - “3 > \LLUSTRATY.0 BY tures; typography; a 
* eat : Ke ig . = _ Chat. | Coperand . most important work of 
~~ Vase fon ——<—<——— the husbandman;  put- 
ting on board of vessels 
of any sort; occupied in 
war; giving instruction, 
indulging char—character’— “¢*Then for a dreadful half hour, which she will For the Companion. ial 
there has to be some big words in a story, you | never forget, the little girl waited, not knowing WHAT CHARLIE FOUND. Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
| whether she had any panne brother or not, trying “Charlie, I found your bantam this morning,” | 1. Apollo; Daphne; laurel. 
. | > fancy how & would or s canec ina mg | said mamma, as Charlie came down the stairs one 1 > 
—And she would have been a very happy little | his merry voice, or to see his bright face ven | morning last spring. 2. a oe oe PLUSH 
girl if she hadn’t had a brother, and he was a very, | | | his teasing seemed only a trifle now, only a little | «Oh. did you? Where was she ?” asked Charlie AROMA AORTA 
very, VERY bad boy indeed, and he took her doll’s | fun, which she might easily have laughed at, or “Up in the big box over the stable stairs,” an- ~ = 4 “4 _ = . 7 : 4 
7 i=] - “ é “4 4s . 
| borne patiently, instead of fretting and complain- Prenrr) ee SAUCY YEARN 
ing about it. Charlie ran off to the stable as fast as his fat lit- 3 eee 
“« «Halloo, Jessie! Look!” Tt at last was ; é Harsu HoAarD 
ae: SN. wcities tle legs could carry him, for the loss of his pretty ALIVE XTRA 
the dear boy running toward her, with his hands white bantam had been a great trouble to him. YEwWEN NISAN 
Well—‘and the little gir’—I don't | full of beautiful wild Sowers—pisk and purple He found Bantie all ruffled up, and clacking N o } s Y Y o D cL E 
ppp eet sig ” . away for dear life, while running around her and 5 
«¢«T got them all for you!” he cried. “And peeping out from under her wings—-even perched > ° . t c 
Johnny and Bert fell into the water, and ‘most got | yp» on her back—were ten of the prettiest little NORMA 
| drowned, but they’re out now.’ downy white chickens you ever saw. TRUSS 
“What a delightful play they had that after-| {ow Charlie clapped his hands and shouted for BVOEs 
”__she looked out of the} noon! Mamma listened, as they laughed and glee as he gathered his treasures up in his hat, and| 3. ITasca, ISpahan, NOTtingham, ALbany, 
window. “I’m sure Archie will be wanting to play | sang and ran about, and with a great thanksgiv- | tucking Bantie under his arm, ran back to the mre YSsel, MAYence.—“Ir 18S NOT ALWAYS 
| pac dess her toast, wondered if the little girl wants kitchen to show them! r . 1, As mine; j-asmine-s. 2, Now in; k- now in-g. 
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I think | it were not for her brother!” | little coop all ready for them in the back yard. v-neut-e. 


. self ran across the meadow towards the woods. =| 


| Should I do for 


| with him again. 


| Ally 2?” 


What | 
a brother if Archie had been | 
I don’t believe I shall ever be angry | 
Do let me run and kiss him be- 
fore I go to sleep!” 





eyes; “your part of the story is the best. 

























drowned ? 


Sipney Dayre. 
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ALLY was in the country for the first time. 

One day he came running in from the orchard. 

“O grandpa! I threw a stone at a squirrel, and 
| proke his neck !” cried he. 

“Why didn’t you bring him in ?” asked grandpa. 

“Why, he ran away!” said Ally. 

Grandpa was surprised. 

“How could a squirrel with a broken neck run, 
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CHARADE FOR FOLKS. 


After long winter days, ‘twill bring 
The earliest promise of the spring 


Ally caught a twinkle in grandpa’s eye. He | ; 
lo hear my first and second sing 


knew grandpa was laughing at him. 
“Well,” said he, “he didn’t ’zactly run, grand- 
pa; he kind of sidled off!” 


Tie close my third around your head, 
Dear little maid, and you'll not dread 
' The cold that makes your cheeks so red. 


My whole, a merry out- 
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A * kind, most gentle 
theefe,” we're told; 
Despoiled the rich in 
days of old. 
CLEVELAND. 


(-* ao 2. 


ree] & \ IRREGULAR ACROSTIC. 
< 
f aK Zw Find the name of the 
t flower to which each quo 
0 


tation 


al a refers; take the 

. ’ v . letters of those names 

PWR), 4 By designated after each 
Ups ] 


quotation, according to 
their order, smd tind the 
mune of an old Roman 
festival celebrated early 










qe Beiaeo: 
richly gilded, 
for rent In sat 


in M: ty. 
‘Gold tassel upon 
Mareh's bugle horn.’— 


Anon. (Fourth letter.) 
“Keeper of inn for 
——- K Save 
Hol m. (Second letter.) 
‘Cheerful and hope ful 
in the frosty dews.’— 
Christina Rosseiti. 
Vhird letter.) 
“Born in the purple, 
born to joey and pleas. 
ance.”"— Longfellow, 
(sixth Letter.) 
“With wings of gentle 
flush oerdelieate white.” 


bees.” 


eS 2 


Keats. (Kighth letter.) 
Ry “Dear common tlower, 
n; an W Ni that grow’st beside 
y - yr a my the way, 
¥, Kringing the @asty path 
S QO’ er th e S W ay, § P — ur a. 
mM — Lowe Sixth letter.) 
9 = ‘Bright flower, whose 


home is everywhere.’— 


J \ pr’ Int Wordsworth. (Third let- 
vi ter.) 


“Amid dry 
dead 
feet, 

Tinted‘like a shell.” 

Whittier. (Virst letter.) 


moss and 
lewves at my 


just made ie pleasure 
without measure ; rt. : 


WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


I offer take se Ue |] pages nda 
For loves . Sweet sa 


% Fraud in irregular 
trades. 
!. The pod of a plant 
ina Roman garment. 
+. A noted artist in a 
6. An idol god in a 
poplar tree. 


\ pasty in a light 
sword, 
8. A part of the head 


in a part of the chest. 
% A noisy bird in noisy 
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are my € cond ition 


The diagonal letters 
show what was forlid- 
den in 1685, by the Gov 
ernor’s Commission, to 
the colony of New York. 

Across— Representing 
in colors ; pictures drawn 






they bring 


only Pay pay ! 






























“QO mamma!” said Jessie, 


with tears in her | 
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ABUSE OF HIGH HEALTH. 


High health is one of our best blessings. It ena- 
bles us to make the most of life with the least wear 
and with the greates€ enjoyment. 

With it is connected a vigorous digestion. Its pos- 
sessors incline to cat more than is needed to supply 
nervous force to the machinery of the system, or to 
make good its incessant waste, for they are either 
unconscious of harm from undue indulgence, or they 
rapidly rally from its immediate effects. To this class 
belong those who live to eat, instead of eating to live. 

We are not mere animals. We were made to be, 
predominantly, moral and intellectual beings. Now 
nature allows no one to violate her laws with impun 
ity. We exalt the bestial in us only at the expense 
of our higher nature. Some of the Roman emperors 
thus came to be more brutish than the brute. They 
were, of course, extreme cases—veritable monsters. 

But even the great pulpit orator of England once 
wrote, “I ate like a hog, and I preached like a hog.” 
Many a man of lofty powers and position has been, 
for the time, utterly shorn of his strength through 
the demand made by his stomach on his brain. He 
who is thus yielding daily to the sway of his lower 
nature cannot reach the full capability of his higher. 
If he does not embrute himself, he must come far 
short of the full stature of his manhood. 

But there is another penalty which falls upon our 
physical powers. Where more food is eaten than is 
assimilated, it is deposited as encumbering fat; or it 
undergoes chemical changes that give rise to gout; or 
it inflames the kidneys in their struggle to eliminate 
it; or it congests the stomach and liver; or it breaks 
down the brain with softening or with apoplexy. 
Men of high health ought to live a hundred years; 
they are apt to fail of their threescore and ten. 

But high health may be abused in the direction of 
the intellect. Its possessor can work mentally more 
hours a day than others without exhaustion; can cur- 
tail sleep; can neglect physical exercise; can carry 
great loads of care and responsibility. Now, with 

such there comes to be, in time, a mighty momentum 
towards and beyond the limits of safety, and either 
their own habits, or the influences with which they 
surround themselves, lead to the partial or complete 
breakdown of their brains. These are the saddest of 
all wrecks. But they are numerous. 





+. 
THE PLANET AND THE STAR. 


A glance at the western sky, “at evening,” will 
show a star surpassing in size and brightness every 
twinkler in the firmament. This star is the planet 
Jupiter, the giant member of the sun’s family, thir- 
teen hundred times as large as the earth, and though 
more than four hundred million miles away, the most 
radiant star that shines in the heavens, Venus alone 
being excepted. 

A short distance east of the princely planet, a bright 
star may be seen. 
the leading brilliant in the eonstellation Leo, or the 
Lion, and the lower star in the handle of the starry 
Sickle, the distinguishing feature of the constellation. 

If planet and star are closely watched, it will readi- 
ly be seen that Jupiter is drawing nearer Regulus. 
The approach will continue until the 30th of May, 
when Jupiter will pass to the east of Regulus, and 
keeping on his eastward course, will leave the star be- | 
hind. The stars have been near neighbors for seven 
months, having twice before been in conjunction or | 
passed each other on the celestial road. 

A fine opportunity is thus afforded for studying the 
difference in the movement of a fixed star and a plan- 
et. The star is apparently unchangeable in its posi- 
tion, being carried westward by the eas. ward motion 
of the earth in her orbit. 

The planet is rightly named a “wanderer,” for seen 
from the earth, he moves now forward, now back- 
ward, and now he is stationary. For this reason, dur- 
ing the winter, he has been sometimes on the east, 
and sometimes on the west, of Regulus, and his move- 
ments have been unusually interesting. 

An observer judging from the appearance of the two 
stars, would consider Jupiter of far greater impor- 
tance. In reality, the planet is of little account by 
the side of the star. The former is a dark body, bor- 


rowing almost all his light from the sun, and invisible 
from the nearest fixed star. The latter is a glorious 
sun, shining by its own light, and piercing the star- 
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depths from a distance so inconceivable that if it were 
this night blotted from the sky, it would continue to 
shine there for many years to come. 
suena 
A CANNIBAL SNAKE, 


Snakes are commonly in such ill-repute that they 
scarcely need anything added to their bad reputation. 
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But it may not be generally known that snakes are 
cannibals. Some years ago in a London Zodlogical 
Garden, two large pythons were kept in a cage to- 





It is Regulus, or Alpha Leonis, 


gether. One morning it was discovered that the 
largest python, nine feet long, had swallowed his liv- 
ing companion of eight feet, both being apparently 
in the same state of health. For about a yard below 
| the head this snake was distended to treble his usual 
| size, having doubled up his victim in the gullet. The 
naturalist Buckland thus describes a snake’s canni- 


I went one day to the Zodlogical Gardens when I 
knew there would be few visitors about, and the ani- 
mals left to themselves would relapse more into their 
natural state. 

I stopped before one of the cages in the snake- 
house, which contained many harmless snakes, of the 
common English kind, and about an equal number of 
the French common snakes. 

One of the English snakes, I found, was murdering 
a French snake, or at least, trying so to do; for in the 
centre of the cage there he lay, with his body enor- 
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meee 4 distended, and half another snake down his 
throat. 

I watched them. Every now and then the English 
snake gave a gulp, and down went a bit more of his 
living dinner. The dinner did not seem to relish the 
dark hole he had got into, for at the same time he 
generally gave a wriggle and a twist, as though anx- 
ious to escape—a foolish movement, for it only helped 
his downward passage. 

This went on for some minutes, the Frenchman 
gradually disappearing inside the Englishman, till at 
last more than half was swallowed, and the swallower 
became enormously dilated. 

I then called the keeper, who took the English 
snake by the tail and gave him two or three good 
shakings, hitting him, at the same time, gently against 
the wall, as if to loosen the contents of his abdomen. 

The French snake, finding deliverance was at hand, 
began to coil about, till at last out he fell upon the 
floor, again restored to daylight. He seemed rather 
stupid, but otherwise none the worse for his trip down 
what the children call “the dark lane” of his English 
brother-snake. 

The cannibal, disappointed in his wicked deeds, 
when put in the cage, glided about, with head erect, 
hissing, and putting out his tongue, apparently in a 
great rage at having been interfered with. The 
French snake slunk under some carpet that was in 
the cage. 
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MEDICINAL ANGER. 


An old story tells how a physician cured a hypo- 
chondriac, who, thinking his legs were inflicted with 
rheumatism, had refused to walk for several years. 
The patient was placed on a stool in a room with an 
iron floor, which was heated by a fire from below. 
As the heat increased, he got up, then stood on one 
foot, then on the other, and finally jumped about the 
room, roaring like a bull calf. A Cleveland physician 
told a reporter of the Plaindealer how he cured a 
bed-ridden woman by making her angry : 


| 


But the most striking case of my life was that of a | 
woman who had not left her bed for several years. 
She ate well, she slept well, her pulse was reasonably 
regular. 

But every few days she would send for me in great 
haste, and I would go and make a slight change in 
the bread pills on which I was keeping her. 

Finally | got tired, and decided to try heroic treat- 
ment. So, after hearing her story, I began to laugh 
heartily. 

I looked at her, and then I would begin again. I 
kept this up for aconsiderable time, and she kept get- 
ting more and more angry. 

She wanted to know what was the matter. I told 
her that I was laughing at her. The idea was so ridic- 
ulous to me that she should lie there, day after day, 
and pretend to be sick. 

“Why,” said I, “there is nothing in the world the 
matter with you but laziness.” 

I kept on. She finally reached for her shoe, and 
threw it at me, ordering me to get out of the house. 
-) aoggmasaae to get angry at that, but kept on with my 
abuse. 

Then she jumped up, and seizing the broom, she 
drove me out of doors. 

She was a well woman from that moment. 


—~o 
UPSIDE DOWN. 

Admirers of antiquities sometimes get ludicrously 
“taken in” in their zealous pursuit of what appears 
ancient, as in the case cited below: A German anti- 
quary made the important discovery that a stone 
over an old stable door bore the inscription of 1081. 


“T must have this stone in my collection, cost what 
it may,” thought the savant. 
Calling a tenant farmer, who was the proprietor of 
the stable, the professor said to him, eagerly,— 
“Did you not obtain this stone from the castle ruin 
on the hill yonder?” 
“It may be that my grandfather fetched it thence 
when he built the stable,’ was the reply. 
The antiquary then asked what he would take for 
the stone. 
“Since you appear to have a fancy for it,”’ said the 
farmer, “give me forty gulden, and I will bring it to 
your house.” 
When in due course the farmer brought the stone 
upon a truck, the zealous antiquary turned it over to 
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refresh his eyes with a sight of its venerable chrono- 
logical inscription. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “what is this? This is not 
the right stone. On the stone I bought from you was 
the date 1081,while this bears the very modern date of 
1801.” 





























“Do not trouble about that,” said the peasant. 
“The mason, you see, sir, turned the stone upside 
down when he set it in the doorway.” 


> 

ANALOGOUS. 

In the crude language of childhood, idegs are often 
expressed which in more mature phraseology lose 
often a great part of their force and clearness. This is 
illustrated by Tommy’s composition on the Cat-boat. 


‘For years I’ve lived around the house,’ 
Said Mrs. Rat to Mrs. Mouse; 

“‘T still remember well the day 

We entered here, the first of May; 
While coming up the water-spout, 

We met a party moving out. 


“The cat-boat is called one because it is like cats.” 
‘* Firstly—The cat-boat is very common. 
“So is cats. 

“*Secondly—The cat-boat is small. 

“So is cats. " 
.,Thirdly—The cat-boat is cheap. In searching round to find a meal, 
“So is cats.” ° 
Of this you always may be sure— 


The Ivory Soap is good and pure.’ 
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_ WHEN the superintendent of the Texas Peniten- 
tiary, at Huntsville, said to a newly-arrived delegate, 


Said they : ‘ What e’er you chance to steal 


THE CONTENTED RAT. 


Since then I've proved it thro’ and thro’, 
By outward use, and inward, too, 

And found it free from every ill 

As water from a mountain rill; 

It comes from oils that never sink 
And answers both for meat and drink. 
’T is harmless as a piece of cheese 
And with the old and young agrees. 
No other home I'll ever choose 

While Ivory Soap these people use.” 








“You have the privilege of working at any trade you 
prefer,” the prisoner replied, “I'd like to keep on 
drivin’ cattle to Kansas.’ Another, in the same in- 
stitution, wanted to be a sailor. ; 
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CRESCENTIUS. 


I looked upon his brow, ies sign 
f guilt or fear was the 
He stood as proud by thi ut ‘de ath-shrine 
As even o’er despair 
He had a power; in his eye | 
Ther ce was a quenehiless ta | 
As pirit that could dar 
The deadliest form that ‘death ane take, ] 
And « lare it for the daring’s sa 











He stood, the fetters on his hand, — 
He raised them haughtily 
And had that grasp been on ‘the brand, 
It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now. j 
Around he looked with ¢ hang rcless brow 
On many a torture nigh,- 
The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel, 
And, worst of all, his own red steel. 
I saw him once before; he rode 
pon a coal-black steed, 
And tens of thousands thronged the road, 
And bade their warrior speed, | 
His heli, his breastplate, were of gold, 
And sraved with many a dint, that told 
Of many a soldier's deec 
The sun shone on his sparkling x mail, 
And danced his snow-plume on the gale, 





But now he stood, chained and alone, 
The headsman by his sic 

The plume, the helm, the charger gone: 
The sword, that had defied 

The mightiest, lay broken near, 

And yet no sign or sound of fear 
Came from that lip of pride; 

And never king or conqueror’s brow 

Wore higher look than his did now, 








He be oe beneath the headsman’s stroke, 
With an uncovered eye; 
A wild shout from the numbers broke 
Who thronged to see him die. 
It was a people's lou. acclaim, 
The voice of anger and of shame, 
A nation’s funeral ery 
Rome’s wail above her “only son, 
Her patriot,—and her latest one. 
—Selected, 
—_—_—___—_+@>— 
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EMINENT YOUNG MEN. 
By E. P. Whipple. 


FIRST PAPER. 


The number of celebrated persons who have 
shown remarkable powers of mind and will before 
they arrived at what is called manhood,—that is, 
before the age of twenty-one,—is so large that a 
writer on the subject is rather troubled by the 
multiplicity of materials in support of his propo- 
sition, than disturbed by the examples of men 
who have exhibited, in middle age, unexpected 
talents for war, political administration, literary 
creation and scientific invention and discovery, of 
which their youthful life, as related in ordinary 
biographies, gave no promise. 

It is hardly necessary to refer, in this connec- 
tion, to the youth of the young man who is called | 
Alexander the Great. All boys know the anec- 
dotes, true or false, recorded of his boyhood, and 
which prophesied the remarkable efforts of his 
early manhood. That he was gifted by nature 
with a body of exceptional strength; that he was, 
from his childhood, considered a wonder of physi- 
cal and intellectual maturity ; that he was the re- 
ceptive pupil of the great philosopher Aristotle; 
that he was insensible to fear in all its forms, 
physical or moral; that he was hailed as a god by 
contemporaries, who could not otherwise account 
for his seemingly miraculous victories; and that 
his wars were not altogether undertaken from the 
mere love of glory, but had an intelligent purpose ; 
all these facts are at present recognized by histo- 
rians, whose predecessors thought that Dr. John- 
son was right when he miscalled him ‘*Macedo- 
nia’s madman.” 

It is now proved that his object was not only to 
roll back from Europe the tide of Asiatic invasion,— 
one of the most terrible dangers which civilization, 
is we regard it, ever encountered and overcame,— 
hut to assimilate the populations of Europe and 
\sia, as far as Asia was then known, under a 
(ireek autocrat, with Greek culture as the domi- 
nant force in fusing together men and institutions 
so different. 

Alexander, thus considered, was undoubtedly 
the greatest young man who makes an imposing 
\ppearance in history, if we look at the vastness 
of his designs, and the circumstance that he reso- 
lntely grappled with the problem, which, at the 
present moment, remains unsolved, though the 

plomacy and armies of Russia and the British 
lunpire are constantly exercised in the attempt to 
solve it. 

But Alexander rejoiced in an exceptional physi- 
‘l vitality; he believed, like many other very 
althy men, that no excesses of occasional intem- 
rance could do more than cause him a transient 

idache; and he died of a fever, the result of an 
‘travagant drunken banquet, at the early age of 
irty-two,—an age in which men like Hannibal, 
vsar and Frederick of Prussia may be said only 
‘> have begun their careers of conquest; an age 

lien Alexander may have reasonably counted 

on accomplishing his cherished object, had thir- 

’ or forty years more of life been granted to him. 

The establishment of the great Roman Empire 


| teens, that there was something ludicrous in the 
| idea that an aristocracy in the city of Rome should 


| the most dreadful massacres recorded even in the 
| history of Rome. 


| the pirates of the Mediter- 


| and jested with them asa 





most man of all the world,” and the world in his 
age was Roman. 


He seems to have discerned, when he was in his 


govern the vast outlying provinces, which, having 
been won by Roman superiority in intelligence 
and arms, were left to the care and control of 
pro-consuls, who. owed their privilege to oppress, 
rob and murder from powers granted to them by 
the Roman Senate, a senate which historians— 








now laughed at by all historical scholars—long | 
held up to our adiniration as the citadel of Roman 
“liberty.” Nothing has done more to confirm 
young minds in this absurd opinion than their | 
study of the great orator of the Roman Oligarchy, | 
Cicero. 

The young Julius clearly saw through all the 
pretences of this sham government, and was more 
or less connected with conspiracies to overturn it. 

Anecdotes of his youth are numerous. Sylla, 
the aristocratic Dictator of Rome, discerned in the 
| dissipated lad, who seemed altogether devoted to | 
pleasure, the spirit of the democrat, Marius, whose 
partisans he had relentlessly slaughtered in one of | 


















Cesar, at the age of 
seventeen, escaped from 
the wrath of Sylla only 
to fall into the hands of 
ranean Sea. He laughed 
good comrade; but when 
twenty talents were de- 
manded for his ransom, 
he proudly replied, “It is 
too little; you shall have 
fifty; but, once free, I 
wil crucify every one of 
you.” 

Heexecuted his prom- 
ise and threat to the let- 
ter. 

If the young reader can 
conceive of a state of 
things, in which the Mayor, Aldermen and Coun- 
cilmen of the city of New York had, under the 
management of Tweed and the gang of astute 
thieves he directed, the power, not only to degrade 
the humbler and plunder the opulent citizens of 
New York, but to send out his favorite partisans 
under the name of Proconsuls to rob the inhabi- 
tants of Louisiana and Massachusetts, of Missouri 
and Ohio, of Illinois and Maine, of Georgia and 
Vermont, of the great cities of New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston,—if, I 
say, the young reader can conceive of such a sys- 
tem of miscalled free government, he can form 
some idea of the horrible condition of the govern- 
ment of the imperial city of Rome when Julius 
Cesar plotted to overthrow it. 

But the time was not propitious for his large de- 
signs of reform, until he was‘somewhat advanced 
in age. Then the blow was struck which destroyed 
the nicknamed “Roman freedom,” but, in some 
degree, at least, relieved the provinces from intol- 
erable burdens, which were the price that a single 
city exacted from the world it had conquered to 
gorge its Mayor, Aldermen and Councilmen with 
ill-got and superfluous wealth. 

Julius Cesar, as every reader knows, was assas- 
sinated in the Senate House by Republicans who 
were guilty of the usury which ate into the heart 


seen. 


His self-command when he was a lad of | of France over the walls, in the full assurance that 


fifteen or sixteen puzzled all who were his advo- | his soldiers would recover it, or die in the attempt. 


cates or opponents. | 

Precocity in other departments in which intel- 
lect is exercised is more or less common; but here 
was a creature who looked into the hearts of men. 
and measured their capacity, while he was still in 
his teens. He contrived to outwit all the veterans 
in politics and war with whom he was associated. 
His confederates, after serving his turn, became 
his victims. 

Without a tenth part of the genius of Julius 
Cwxsar, he reaped all the fruits of the latter’s in- 
| trigues and victories. He was never in danger of 
falling into the faults of Alexander of Macedon, 
because he seemed destitute equally of appetites 
and passions. He shed blood when he thought 
it was necessary for “the public weal,” without 
remorse or pity ; but after destroying every friend 
or foe who obstructed his path to imperial power, 
he died at the age of seventy-six, with the reputa- 
tion of “clemency.” 

It is curious that the great tract of history occu- 


| pied for centuries by the Roman Empire should 


have been the realization of a conception matured 
in the brain of a youth of nineteen, and to the real- 
ization of which he devoted fifty years of un- 
wearied effort. 

Another eminent 
young man was the 
French general who is 
still proudly called by 
his countrymen “the 
great Condé.” 

He was born in 1621, 
and died in 1686. He 
was descended from 
princes who had ren- 
dered the name illus- 
trious, while he sur- 





, 
CONDE. 


THE GREAT 
passed them all in military skill, intrepidity, en- 
ergy. and in that fertility of resource in unex- 
pected emergencies, by which victory is gained in 
despite of circumstances which seem to threaten 
ignominious defeat. 

Few French generals ever exceeded him in 
“coolness under fire ;”’ few generals exceeded him 
in the fervor of soul with which he urged on his 
troops to attempt those ‘“‘impossible” acts of hero- 
ism, which genius comBined with courage alone 
makes “possible.” 

He may be ranked among those we call born 
genérals. Indeed, his genius for war was apparent 
while he was a mere lad; and when boys of his 
age were playing with mimic soldiers, he was, in 
imagination, handling and directing real battalions, 
on a real field of battle. 

He won the victory of Rocroi by an audacious 
originality in tactics which destroyed the univer- 
sal impression that the Spanish infantry opposed 
to him were “invincible.” But he would have 
done at the age of twenty the same thing which 
he did at the age of twenty-two, if under similar 
circumstances, the French army had been under 
his command. 

His eagle glance over the whole field, his instant 
decision in following his prompt insight of the sit- 
uation, and his readiness to assume the responsi- 





the shrewd lad to whom he left them as a legacy. 
This stripling, named Octavius, who eventually | 





so sprang from the conceptions of a cool-headed, 
ough somewhat hard-hearted, stripling, who in- 
erited the ideas of a greater man than himself, 
Julius Cesar, and who knew how to carry them 


ut. 
Julius Cesar is commonly considered “the fore- 


became Augustus Ceesar, and the first Emperor of | 
| Rome, was a politician from his birth. 

| He never really loved anybody, or hated any- 
body; but he had, from boyhood, an instinctive 
| perception of men and affairs. He ranks among 
| the greatest politicians that the world has ever 


of the prosperity of Italy. But he was avenged by | 
the nephew, by marriage, whom he had adopted as | tained by influence “at Court,” 
his son, and his great plans were accomplished by | tated to give; all of these qualities were due to the 


bility for orders which veteran generals, unsus- 
would have hesi- 


| fact that he was a student of the art of war from 
his boyhood, and that he had the impetuosity and 
intrepidity of character characteristic of those to 
whom the fear of death is as nothing in compar- 
| ison with the fear of shame. 
When twice repulsed in his desperate assaults 
on the fortifications of Fribourg, he led the charge 
for the third time, and threw his baton of Marshal 








But in spite of the magnificent oration delivered 
over his remains by the most eloquent of French 
divines,—Bossuet,—an oration which is still consid- 


ered one of the master-pieces of pulpit eloquence, 
| 


he was, in character, unworthy the eulogy of a 


| Christian bishop; for he lacked consistent patriot- 


ism in public life, and decency in private life. He 
is a type of that class of generals whose valor and 
skill are not directed by zeal for a noble cause; 
and, in his domestic concerns, especially in the 
treatment of his wife, “the great Condé” 
little indeed. 


appears 
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Art thou sole empress of the stars 
That cluster round like golden bees ? 
Sweetest of all celestial flowers, 
The fairest isle of azure seas, 
Aleyone ? 


Art thou the delta of the skies 
To which Time's rapid river runs? 
Haven of heavenly argosies, 
The centre of sidereal suns, 
leyone? 





Hast thou perpetual summer day, 
Vhere only softened shadows fall, 
Where heavenly roses lean alway 
A-bloom upon the jasper wall, 
Aleyone ? 


The emerald round the throne of God 
Is’t thine, and thine the crystal sea? 
Bye there His holy feet eer trod 
Yhich sometime walked in Galilee, 
ecyone? 


Alcyone, O answer me; 
Art thou, bright star, the far-off goal 
To which man looks so longingly, 
The haven of the weary soul, 
eyone? 


A. FE. MITCHELL. 


——_—_—+or 
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CURIOSITIES OF SAVAGE LIFE. 
By Sir John Lubbock. 


The subject on which I have been invited to 
write an article for the Youth’s Companion is one 
of such vast extent that I shall make no apology 
for entering on it at once, without any introdue- 
tory remarks. I do not propose to describe the 
arms or implements, houses or boats, dress or food, 


of savages, all no doubt very interesting, but 
which time will not permit me to deal with. My 


object will rather be, if possible, to illustrate the 
mental condition and ideas of the 
men. 

Even those who consider that man was civilized 
from the beginning, and who look upon savages 
as the degenerate descendants of much superior 
parents, must still admit that our ancestors were 
once mere barbarians, and may find, therefore, 
much interest in this study; but it no doubt ap- 
pears far more important to those who think that 
the primitive condition of man was one of savage- 
ry, and that the history of the human race has, on 
the whole, been one of progress. 


lower races of 


Primitive Men. 


No one, of course, supposes that every people 
must necessarily progress ; but those which do not 
advance will assuredly be replaced, sooner 
later, by more worthy races. Nor certainly do 
our modern savages in all respects reproduce the 
condition of our ancestors in early tines; on the 
contrary, even the Australians have now a system 
of complex rules and stringent customs which 
have grown up gradually, and cannot have ex- 
isted originally ; it does, however, seem that from 
the study of modern savages, we can gain a fair- 
ly correct idea of man as he existed in ancient 
times, and of the stages through which our civili- 
zation has been evolved. 

At the same time, the study is one by no means 
easy, because many things which seem natural 
and obvious to a savage appear to us absurd and 
inconsequential. Moreover, if we find it 
far from easy to understand savages, they natur- 
ally have much greater difficulty in understanding 
us. All over the world, for instance, natives on 
first seeing white men have taken them for ghosts 
or spirits. 

Our weapons, tools, animals, in fact all our be- 
longings, are at first a source of great wonder. 
An Australian tribe, for instance, when they first 
saw a wagon drawn by oxen, were much puzzled 
as to what the oxen could be. It afterwards ap- 
peared that some thought they were spirits, be- 
sause they had ‘spears on their heads ;” while 
others maintained that they were the wives of the 
white men, because they carried the burdens, 
which, among Australians, is the special duty of 
women. 


or 


often 


Salutations. 


Again, the modes of salutation among savages 
are sometimes very curious, and their modes of 
showing their feelings quite unlike our own. Kiss- 
ing seems to us so natural an expression of affec- 
tion that we should expect to find it all over the 
world; yet it was unknown to the Australians, 
the New Zealanders, the Papuans, the Esquimaux 
and other races. The Polynesians and the Malays 
always sit down when speaking to a superior. 

Capt. Cook asserts that the inhabitants of Mal- 
licolo, an island in the Pacific Ocean, show their 
admiration by hissing. The Todas of the Neil- 
gherry Hills, in India, are said to show respect by 
raising the open right hand to the brow, resting 
the thumb on the nose. It is asserted that among 
the Esquimaux it is customary to pull a person’s 
nose as a compliment; a Chinaman puts on his 





hat where we should take it off; and among the 
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: — | 
same curious people a coffin is considered as a neat | 
and appropriate present for an aged person, espe- 
cially if in bad health. 

Eccentricities. 


Some ideas, indeed, which appear to us inexpli- 
cable and fantastic, are yet very widely distrib- 
uted. For instance: It seems very natural that 
when a person is ill he should take medicine; but 
among some savages the medicine is taken not by 
the patient, but by the doctor. 

Another subject on which savages entertain | 
ideas very different from ours is that of relation- | 
ships. Herodotus observed that the | 
Lycians “had this peculiar custom, wherein they 
resemble no other men; they derive their names 


long ago 


from their mothers.” 

So far, however, from this being peculiar, it is as 
a matter of fact very general. Among most sav- 
age races, when a woman marries she does not be- 
come one of her husband’s clan, but remains still 
a member of her own. Now the children cannot | 
Consequently, if they are regarded 
as belonging to the mother’s clan, they cannot be | 
included in that of the father. But among the 
lower races it is most usual that descent is traced 
through the mother. Hence a man’s children do 
not belong to his clan, but his sister’s children do; 
and hence, again, what appears to us the singular 
anomaly, that among many races a man’s heirs are 
not his own, but his sister’s, children. 


belong to both. 


Popular Superstitions, 


the lower races of 
men is one of the most interesting, but at the same 
time one of the most difficult, parts of the whole 
subject. 

In various parts of the world, white men, when 
first seen, were taken for ghosts. For instance, 
some years ago a vessel was wrecked on the north 
coast of Australia, and all on board were drowned 
She 
the natives, being taken 


The religious condition of 


except a Scotchwoman named Thompson. 
was kindly received by 
for the ghost of a woman named Giom, who had 
recently died; and when she was teased by the 
children, the men would often say, “Let her alone, 
is This, 
however, did not prevent their marrying her to a 


poor thing! she is nothing, only a ghost.” 
man named Boroto. 

We must remember that the ideas of spirits en- 
iertained by savages are very different from ours. 
They regard them as different indeed from, but 
scarcely more powerful or wiser, than they are 
themselves. For instance, the natives of the Nico- 
bar Islands used to put up scare-crows to frighten 
Even among a 
race so far advanced as the Greeks, the Deities 
were regarded as liable to be wounded and even 
Mars himself, the very god of 
war, is described by Ilomer as being wounded by 


the spirits away from their crops. 


defeated by man. 


Diomede. 
Various theories have been suggested to account 
I have ventured to 
mav the 
We seen that 
often called after animals, the bear, the bull, and 
This leads to the idea, or at any rate vari- 


for the deification of animals. 
it 


tines, 


suggest that he traced to system of 


family have families are 
so oon. 
ous races have the idea, in a more or less definite 
are related to, or descended from, 
the animal after which they are named. In many 
their namesake. 


form, that they 


eases they will not injure or eat 
They treat it with respect, which gradually devel- 
ops into reverence and worship. 

The worship of inanimate objects is more diffi- 
cult to account for. But, in fact, many savages 
regard everything as having life, generally assum- 
Hence 
of animals, but 
plants, rivers, lakes, winds, and so on; and just 
as when aman died his spirit went to the other 


world, so if a thing was destroyed, they supposed 


ing that there is no motion without life. 


they belicve in spirits not only 


that its spirit set out on the same long journey. 
Fire-Worship. 


The heavenly bodies have long excited the won- 
der and admiration of mankind. Still, the wor- 
ship of the sun, moon, and stars does not seem to 
prevail among the lower races of savages—such, 
for instance, as the Australians—and it was again 
abandoned among thoughtful races, perhaps on 
account of the regularity of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. We are expressly told in the 
of 
tioned the divine nature of the sun, because it did 
Now, he in- 
urgued, “If the sun were supreme lord, 
would occasionally go aside from bis course, 
his pleasure, even though he might 
have no necessity for doing so.” 

The Vestal Virgins made us all familiar 
with the worship of fire. 


case ru, that the Inca Huayna Capac ques- 
exactly the same thing every day. 
geniously 
he 
or 


rest for 


have 


the sacred tire perpetually burning. In America, 


again, we find very similar institutions. In Peru 


“the secret (lame was entrusted to the Virgins of 


the Sun, and if by any neglect it was suffered to go 


out, the event was regarded as a 
boded some strand 
Very 
many races. The name 


Vesta 
hearth 


We must remember that among savages it is a | 


work of much difficulty to light a fire. Lucifer 


matches and other appliances make it now so ¢asy 


that we are apt to forget this. 


and ever until quite recently, it was very differ- 


| way, you would appreciate the labor it involves. 
| Hence the fire once obtained was most carefully 


Their duty was to keep | 


calamity that 
disaster to the monarchy.” 
similar customs, indeed, prevailed among 
Vesta is merely a form 
of “bestia,” which in Greek meant a hearth; and 
was the personification of the domestic 


But with savages, } 


by rubbing one stick against another, and if any | ural he should imagine that they might also arise | The Russian soldier, when the homesickness is 


of you would endeavor to strike a light in this 


cherished. Indeed, it is said that some of the 
Australians, though they had fire, did not know 
how to procure it, and if theirs went out, were 


| compelled to borrow a light from a neighboring 


tribe. Hence, naturally under such circumstan- 
ces, it was jealously guarded, then reverenced, and 


| at last worshipped. 


Phantoms and Dreams. 


We know that among many races when a man 


| died his wives and slaves, sometimes also his horse 


or dog, were killed and buried with him, in order 
that their spirits might accompany him to the 
other world. But the preparation for eternity did 
not end here. Just as the survivors killed the wife 
and slaves, so they also “killed” his arms and im- 
plements, his clothes and ornaments, so that their 
spirits also might go with their master, and he 
might enter the other world as a great chief 
should. 

The Red Indian, Mr. Sproat tells us, quite un- 
derstands that the things themselves remain in the 
grave, but believes that the phantoms of the things 
accompany the spirit of the dead. Even among 
the Greeks, we know that a coin was put in the 
mouth of the dead in order that he might have the | 
wherewithal tc pay the ferryman Charon; and the 
Chinese are said to burn 
paper money with the 
dead, a process much to 
be commended from a 
banking point of view. 

In many cases the re- 
ligious ideas of the low- 
er races of men have 
been greatly influenced 
by the phenomenon of 
sleep. In sleep the body 
lies as it were dead; but 
the mind is often active. 
The savage dreams, as 
we do, and thinks that 
when his body is asleep 
the mind wanders away 


RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 


to visit absent friends and distant regions. 
he naturally concludes that he has a spirit which 
can leave the body. Hence, also, to him dreams 
have an importance and reality which we can hard- 
ly appreciate. Mr. Im Thurm tells us that when he 
was travelling in Guiana, his head-hboatman one 
morning insisted on thrashing one of the men be- 
cause he dreamt he had been impertinent to him 
the night Hence, to be unexpectedly 
woke up is, in the eves of some of the lower races 
of man, a real danger. 
mah, it is stated that an English magistrate ren- 
dered himself very unpopular by waking a native 
official in the middle of his siesta or mid-day 
sleep. ‘The natives argued in this way: The poor 
man always sleeps from twelve to two. During 
this time his spirit wanders away, and often only 
comes back just before two. It is now one. Who 
can say where the spirit is? It may be miles 
away, and it is barbarous to wake up a man’s 
body when the spirit may be ata distance. The 
poor wife was, it is said, terribly alarmed. 

|} The English sovereigns are still crowned ona 
stone, the Liafail or stone of destiny, which is said 
to have been the pillow on which the patriarch 
Jacob slept at Bethel when he saw “the ladder set 


before. 


ing on it.” 


| stone which still stands on the Hill of Tara. 


up the Atbara River. 


savage. 
\ 


} the night. 





















Hence, | 


In a recent work on Bur- | 


up on the earth, and the top of it reached to heav- 
}en, and beheld the angels ascending and descend- 
It was carried to Ireland, then to 
Iona, subsequently to Scone, and brought to Eng- 
land by Edward I., though some Irish antiquari- 
ans maintain that the true Liafail is the upright 
We 
all remember the significance attached by Joseph's 
parents and brethren to his dreams, as well as the 
political importance of Pharaoh’s dream which Sir 
Samuel Baker has recently attempted to explain | 
by supposing that the Abyssinians had dammed 


The analogy between sleep, and that last long | 
sleep, death, could hardly fail to strike even the 
In classical mythology we are told that 
Mors, the god of death, and Somnus, the god of 
sleep, were both children of Nox, the goddess of 
But as the savage every morning saw 
ent. The commonest mode of obtaining fire was! his friends awake from sleep, it was tot unnat- 


from the tomb. 





Presiding Deities. 


In a great many cases there are supposed to be 
deities of disease, of misfortunes, and of crimes. 
These wicked spirits naturally encourage evil rath- 
er than good. In one part of India, when small- 
pox was prevalent, there was a temple to the god- | 
dess of that terrible disease. An energetic friend 
of mine, who was sent as magistrate there, in spite 
of some opposition, had all the people vaccinated. 
The disease ceased, much to the astonishment of 
the natives. But the priests of the goddess of 
smallpox were not disconcerted. One morning 
they came as a deputation to my friend. They 
said, ““We have made a mistake. We have wor- 
shipped the wrong deity. You are evidently the 
true god of smallpox,” and they petitioned him to 
give them some emblem or representation of him- 
self which they might enshrine in their temple. 

In fact, that mysterious problem of the origin of 
evil, which has exercised so many of the highest 
intellects, the savage solves by his creation of evil 
deities. He may be said to create his gods in his 
own image. Revengeful and cruel, merciless and 
selfish, lustful and childish, his deities alike cause 
and account for the miseries and misfortunes of 
men. His religion is one of terror and of dread. 

We who are fortunate enough to live in this 
comparatively enlightened century hardly realize 





how our ancestors suffered from their 
belief in the existence of mysterious and 
malevolent beings; but among savages 
we find life still overshadowed and em- 
bittered by those awful apprehensions. 

The same belief crops up in classical 
history. When the Romans besieged a 
town they invoked the local deity, and 
endeavored to induce him to change sides. Lest 
the same should be done to them they carefully 
concealed the name of the tutelary deity of Rome 
itself, and Valerius Sejanus is said to have been 
put to death for betraying it. 

Gradually, however, as nations advanced in civ- 
| ilization, their religious conceptions rose also, and 
they have gradually acquired higher and purer 
| conceptions of divine power. Nevertheless, though 
there is much in the religion of savages which is 
erroneous and even grotesque, it is not less worthy 
of respect as an attempt to arrive at the truth, and 
| to fulfil a duty. 


—+or—____——_ 


THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 
By Archibald Forbes. 


| The Russian soldier in the field is a man of 
many virtues. At home in peace, indeed, he 
| has but one vice to speak of. He will get drunk 
when he can, and keep drunk as long as he can. 
Drink does not make him dangerous, but simply 
}adds to his child-like amiability. He tumbles 
about badly, but quietly picks himself up, and 
staggers on till the next tumble sets in. He is ea- 
ger to hug every one he meets, and his enthusiasm 
| for kissing and calling all the world brother, when 
he is in his cups, would be grotesque were it not 
| degrading. 

The Russian soldier needs no iron-handed disci- 
pline to keep him in order. He is docile by na- 
ture; and he obeys his officer, whom, indeed, he 
addresses as “little father,” as if he were a child. 
He is contented in hardship; heat takes no effect 
on him, and he has become well inured to cold. 
His weakest point in campaigning is his suscepti- 
| bility to homesickness. 

When the Russian armies were lying in front of 
Constantinople, in that long, weary imaction he- 
tween the treaty of San Stephano and the treaty 


| 
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of Berlin, thousands of soldiers actually died of 
nostalgia, or homesickness. Despondency of mind 


lowered the bodily tone, and they seemed simply 
to fade away. 


not upon him, is a right merry-hearted fellow. All 
day long the camp re-echoes to the voice of song. 
Russian vocal music is real singing, not the hor- 
rible croak, alternated by ear-splitting falsetto, 
which the Servians and Bulgarians insanely re- 
gard as vocal harmony. 

The Russian comic songs are full of “snap” and 
verve; and they always have a rattling chorus, in 
which every one within hearing joins; while tl, 
singer accompanies the strains of his chorus wit} 
a ludicrously fantastic breakdown, in which }, 
seems to dislocate every joint in his body. 1), 
plaintive melodies vibrate with a strange patho. 
that swells the heart of the listener, even althou 
he may understand nothing of the words. A 
the grand chant with which the massive colum 
move forward into the battle glows with the ty 
fervor of fighting ardor.. There is a legend of 
battle-song so heart-stirring, that it inspired Mc 
nonites to violate their tenets, and fight like my 
possessed. 

The Russian soldiers are almost wholly witho 
book-learning. Not above twenty-five per ce): 
can read, and a still smaller percentage have :) 
knowledge of writing. Their religion, which 
fervent, is mixed with superstition. But tli 
external devoutness is unremitting. 

They live chiefly on soup, thickened with a lit: 
meat, much meal, and anything that fortune m 
offer on the march in the way of vegetables. ‘TI! 
soup is made in large camp-kettles, one of whi: 
cooks for each company; and when the soup is 
ready, each company marches up to its own jr 
ticular kettle, every man with his pannikin in han! 
into which the cook bales a ladleful. 

When all are supplied, the company re-formis, 
and there is sung a long grace before meat, whic!) 
I never knew omitted or curtailed, even when, as 
on the Shipka Pass, the enemy’s bullets would |x 
whistling over the cooking-place, and occasional! 
rattling against the kettles. 

Throughout every regiment is a sprinkling ot 
foreigners, whose loyalty is not to be relied on, 
but with this exception, the Russian soldier is a 
whole-souled, devoted adorer of the Caar. The 
expression constantly in his mouth as regards the 
future, just as clergymen are wont to say, “God 
willing,” is, “If God and the Czar will!” They 
are to him the arbiters of his destiny. “If God 
and the Czar will,” I have heard a Russian soldier 
say, “that I return home, ob, liow happy I should 
be; but if they decree that I must die here ina 
foreign land, their will be done!” 

The bravery of the Russian soldier admits of 
no question. He is stupid, poor fellow, and re- 
quires to be shown what it is wished that he should 
do; he has no idea of initiative or of acting for 
himself on a pinch; but he may be relied on to go 
forward while an officer stands up to lead him, 
and he will hold his ground till he falls. 

He may be relied on against falling a victiin to 
panic; he is too stolid and unimpressible for that. 
If one-half of a Russian army were slaughtered in 
) the morning, the other half would sullenly rally 
and be ready to confront the prospect of being 
slaughtered that same afternoon. In the bioodiest 
| battles of the old world: Borodino, Eylau, Fried- 
land, and the Plevna combats of July and Sep- 
tember, 1877, Russian troops have been comb)at- 
ants. 

But the spectator of a battle in which Russian 
| soldiers are participants always feels half sorry 
| for them, half angry with them. 

They have no fighting versatility or individual 
ingenuity ; if their flank is turned, well, ‘God 
and the Czar” has willed the misfortune, and -they 
endure it passively till the manceuyre sweeps 
away all who have not fallen. 

Unless there are officers to order him, the Rus- 
sian soldier has no more idea of helping to form a 
new front in such an emergency than he has of 
usurping the crown of the Great White Czar. Ile 
has not even that appreciation of the situation that 
would move him to run away. 

Russia is the most rank-abounding country 
the world, and the United States the most demo- 
cratic; yet it is curious to note how, in so mi) 
| things, the two assimilate. An English or a Ger- 
man general has to be approached diplomaticilly, 
through the medium of an aide-de-camp and by a 
letter of introduction. The casual stranger, 
myself, could walk straight into the tent o! 4 
Russian corps commander, and receive a cou! 





eous greeting, just as is accorded to him shoul: he 


enter the bureau of Gen. Sherman at Washi! 


ton, or of Gen. Sheridan at Chicago. 
——___—++or— 
A BABY CAMEL. 


One of the most interesting curiosities of Balt 
recently was a baby camel. It was in Druid Hill | 
and Calpa was the name of its proud mother. 

The youngster when standing is about four feet hic). 
and is thinly covered with woolly hair of a very (rk 
| color, the hair on the head, legs and hump 
| black. The large black eyes and long, goose-s! 
| head give the animal a very comical appearance. ! 
| legs are almost as long now as they will ever be. 10" 
| the hump is a jolly little mass of fat that rolls 9!" 
under one’s hand, and trembles like a bow 
jelly. 

Its mouth is as tender as that of a new-bor! ‘ 
and the gums are soft and pink. It spends most «! !' 
time lying down, and when roused up and kept 
feet tt shuts its eyes and persists in dozing of 
it cries when hungry or lonesome not unlike 
baby. Its cry is “Me-a, me-a,” in a thin, squt 
voice. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








360 PRESENTS 


TO BE GIVEN TO 


subscriber to the Youth's Companion, 


These Presents will be given to the three hun- 
dred and sixty subscribers who secure the three 
hundred and sixty largest numbers of names between 
Nov. 1, 1884, and July 1, 188, no matter which of the 
Premiums or what Commissions they may receive for 
their new subscribers. 


Gift of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash..8500 
Gift of Three Hundred Dollars in Cash.8300 
Gift of Two Hundred Dollars in Cash...8200 
Gift of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars 

See Onale...ccees eeeeeceee  B150 
Gift of One Hundred Dollars in Cash....8100 
American Gold Watch, stem winder, price 8100 
American Gold Watch, stem winder, ‘“‘ &90 
American Gold Watch, 1 panties 880 
American Gold Watch, S75 
American Gold Watch, 
American Gold Watch, 
1 American Gold Watch, 
1 American Silver Watch, ceceeces 
2 American Silver Watches, price........... 
40 American Silver Watches, price ot each.. 


-_ 


i 





Serer rerrrr 


pet tt et 





40 American Silver Watches, “ .. B15 
40 American Silver Watches, “ “ “ .. $12 
40 American Silver Watches, “ “ “ .. $10 
40 American Silver Watches, “ “ “.. $8 
40 Waterbury Watches, _ * * Oe 
50 Lockets, No. 43, price of each................ 83 


5 Pearl-Handle Knives, four blades, price... $3 


The Presents above offered will be given in ad- 
dition to a Premium for each new name. 


Improve the opportunity to secure one of these 
valuable Presents. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








The New Riddle Book. 
Send 2-cent stamp. WALTER A. TAYLOR, Atlanta, Ga. 





———>—_____—. 
Do you know that there is no medicine equal to 
Hood's Sarsaparilla for purifying the blood? (Ade, 
alae 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, e 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. | Adv, 


snnantiiimenineninnn 
The Diamond Paints—Gold, 

Silver, Copper, Bronze, Artist’s Black, for Lustra Paint- 

ing, in fancy work, and for gilding,,silvering, &c., bas- 

kets, frames, ornaments, lamps, and all metal or wood 

work. Only 10 cts. a package, post-paid, or of druggists. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. (Adv. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is more reliable as an agent in the cure of 
consumption, chronic coughs, throat affections and 
wasting disorders of children than any other remedy 
known to medical science. It is almost as palatable as 
milk. We will send a four-ounce sample free for trial, 
except express charges. Address, Scott & Bowne, 132 
South 5th Ave., New York. [Adv, 








Jse Wood’s Ladies’ Blacking. A beautiful sreeine 
be aa and preserves. Delights all who admire richly 
dressed Shoes. GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Boston, Mass. 


{ps to$8a Day 


the NICKEL TID 





in your own 
town selling 
ER. 


Over 70,000 sold. Sen Mamnily buys 
them. § Sample and Agents’ rice list by mail 16c in 
2c. stamps. W. SELBACH, Box A.51, Sandusky, O. 





Wood's Ladies’ Blacking. 


By sending us $3.75 we will express to you free of 
expense 15 bottles of above Dressing, to; yA with an 
elegant  Reoeraph Have your Shoe j) eep it. 

GEO. H. WOOD & CO.. BosTON, SIASS. 


FISH HOOKS! OH, BOYS! 


4 Assorted KIRBY STEEL HOOKS, eight sizes for 
ALL KINDS OF FISHING, sent by mail for uly 
one 


— 13 iio 2B H. ] TASS: 


he Combines a lasting odor with an 
A on ood exquisitely delicate fragrance; 

Colo e Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 

Dealers. 


SHOPPING: 


J 








bouquet. It commends itself to lady 
or gentleman. 











If you wish goods of any kind 

bought for you by a person of 

experience, as cheaply if not 

| the ad- 
rge city, send to 

L. UHLER, P. O. Box 765, Philadelphia, Pa. 


more so, than you can buy for yourself, with a 
MIS. of the many stores of a lar 
RS. F 








Best daa bone in the world for dressmaking 

purposes, For sale by wholesale and retail trade. Sam- 

ples free. The Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 





tractive in appearance, delightful “ | 


STAMPING OUTFIT 


Only $1.50. 


Never before offered by any one at such rates, It com- 
prises a collection of the very latest designs, an Alpha- 
bet, Powder, Pad, and full instructions how to 
do Stamping. Send and you will get a genuine bar- 
gain. Mention the Companion. 








MRS. T. G. FARNHAM’S Art Needlework 
Send 10c. for Illustrated Catalogue Home Beautiful. 
: STATEN ISLAN 
1199 BROADWAY, near 29th St.,. NEW YORK. 
BRANCH b= ag ard STREET, mg et 
N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELP! . 
OFFICES ¢ H STR JELPHIA 
NO AGENCIES. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, We can confidently promise the 
Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 
Cocvespenseaes ie pevitee Send for circular and price- 
list RET NEPHEWS & 


Establishment, No. 10 W. 14th St., N. Y. City. 
Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York, 
43 N. CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE. 
of the most elaborate sty les, cleaned or dyed ‘successfully 
cleaned or dyed. 
best results, and unusually prompt return 0 goods. 
5 and 7 John aves. 


New York. 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Awarded Highest Prize, Paris Exposition, 1878, and 








NONE GENUINE WITHOUT CUT OF PARIS MEDAL ON BOTTLE. 





NEW BOOKS, SPECIAL OFFER. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY and the COLORS 
OF FLOWERS. Teaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and PROPER oo to use. 

Color Card, — 168 samples of =, showin 
colors for above boo Ik, 15e. aed ngton an 
Lustre Peinties., | ‘a COMPLETE GUIDE and 
a 2c. Book of Cross Stitch Pat- 

terns for Canvas and! Linen a ey Twelve 
alphabets, and over 100 other patterns, 2c. 

PATCHWO ae 15 Hew petclen 
es, &c., 2c. NEW BUOK € 
pencrag | = KNITTING. Jostrections for Mit 
Ragin 8, &c., lic. 12 NEW CANVAS TIDY 
PAT NS, 25c. How to Crochet, —— 
Instructions ‘and choice designs, 
ork, Elegant ny ., ex hieit directions 


7] 


EMBROIDERY SILKS! 


SPECIAL FOR CRAZY QUILT WORK. 
36 full Skeins for 25 cts. | 200 full Skeins for $1.25. 
By mail, postpaid. Our $1 Package contains: 
5O full Skeins finest quality Pmbroidery Silk 
25 full Skeins finest quality Shaded Enibroidery Silk. 
25 full Skeins Crazy Quilt Embroidery Silk. 

8 large Skeins finest quality Filoselle: 

You would pay for the same at retail $2 or more. Ad- 
dress all orders to RAVENSWOOD NOVELTY 
co. oo Chi cago, Ill. Mention the Companion. 


FANGY WORK BOOKS. 


New Books! New Editions! New Patterns! 


INGALLS’ a AL OF FANCY WORK 
188 Edition. 80 EXTRA PAGES, 
a Edition has 192 Pages of Patterns 


New 
This 
and Jnstructions 











for Kensington Embroidery, Artistic Needle Work, ete, 
ton, Outline, Satin, Feather, lrish, Hem, Janina, Knot, 21 
New RENAISSANCE STITCHES from Paris, ete. Gives 
a list of the materials used, has a sine selection of FANCY 
WORK PATTERNS, including “Lambreguins, Banner 
Screens, Knotted Fringe, Daisies in Ribbon Work, Fring- 
ed Tassels,ete, Directions for Stamping, Mlustr: ations 
of our Stamping Patterns, also of Briggs’ Tr ansfer Pate 
terns. A list of the Colors and Shades to be used in 
working Briggs’ Patterns, and many other good things, 
pa this MANUAL by mail for 18 two-cent stamps; 


COLORS ° OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. A 
New Book! It gives the Correct ¢ ‘olors 
and Shades for euneeiiorins Flowers, Wheat, Grass 
Ferns, etc. dies doing ~eree Embroidery will 

find this es a great help. Price, 35 cts.. 5 for $1.00 
Psat at aon DBOOK OF CROCHET AND KNIT- 





New 1885 Edition, EXTRA PAGES! New 
) BAS i 30 cents; 5 for $1. 
OOK OF DARNED LAC E PATTEI RNS. New 1885 


Edition, New Patter NS, yh some jine Designs 


Jrom Paris. Price % cents r $l. 
OOK OF i INSTRU CTIONS AND PATTERNS FOR 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. Price 5 5 ote. 6 for 60 cts, 


ACRAME LACE AND RICK-RACK BOOK, Price 
15 cents; 6 for 60 cents. 
ORS’ TED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS, Nerv 1885 
Edition, Extra es! This book contains 12 Al- 
habets and ov =. tL. other Patterns for Worsted Work. 
rice 25 conte; r $l. 
BOC 50K ¢ or “TIDY AND POINT RUSSE_ PAT- 
TERNS. This book has Patterns for Java Canvas, 
Darned Lace and Twine Crochet TIDIES, also Point Russe 
and Crazy Patchwork Stitches, Price 25 cents. 
UR New FANCY WORK BOOK has directions for 
Dry and Wet en also Kensington, Lustro and 
Hand Painting, and a var gf of Fancy Work Patterns, 
Price 15 cents; 6 for 60 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER :—We will send you these 9 BooKs 
(one of each) for $1 and 5 2c.-stamps. 
The Retail Price of these 9 Books is $2.21, 
Send $1.10 for all, and sell those you don’t want at the 
retail prices. Circulars free, Mention the Companion, 
ddress J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


RIBBOSENE 


is our Trademark for a new material for 


EMBROIDERY, 


described in our new and handsome Catalogue of Art 
Needlework and kindred subjects. 


Bentley’s Stamping Patterns, 


known as “the best” for the past twenty-five years, are 
still superior to all imitations, and as cheap. Largest 
stock in the world, suitable for 
Repousse Work, Kensin ngton, Luster and 
Prismatine Bainting, ‘litter Work, 
Art Needlework, etc, 








for doing the work, 2c. of 1753 DE- 
SIGNS for every hs of , = Work, 15 cts. 
Book of Instructions for doin Stamping 
that_will not rub, with price-lists o: 
Outfits, Embroidery ‘Materia! s, &c., F REE. SPECIAL 
OFFER: All above, retail price $2.20, for $1.10. Get four | 
sets for $3, and sell Gace and get your own free. Men- 
tion the Companion. T, E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 





Abgoll = 


contains full instructions for the above, in 136 large 

pages and 2000 illustrations, showing designs, size and 

price of each pattern. Mailed only on receipt of 25 cts. 

it is worth it. Mention the Companion, 

BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
No. 12 W. 14th Street, New York. 











Are cordially invited to read the following 
— thousands. They come, eve 
orsets, They impart no “‘shoc 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 1. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets Nave entirely "cured me 
of muscular rheumatism. It has also cured a severe 
— of headache and female troubles of eighteen years’ 
tanding. Mrs. L. C. SPENCER. 
PRoouLan, ME., Jun 
Dr. Scott—The Corsets I ordered six mOnthS & 
have worn qeneey. and have given sktiktaction 
every way. They are the best Corset I ever wore, 
aside from their electric qualities, which are truly 
at I suffered greatly from saeunation in 
y back and limbs, but your Electric Corsets have 
entirely cured me. They are — than Ng oy 


e 28. 


ABSON. 


HOLLIS CENTRE, ME., 
August 29, 

Isuffered severely from 
back trouble for year 
and found no relie till 
wore Dr. Scott’s Electrie 
Corsets. They. cured me, 
and I would not be with- 
out them. 
Mrs. H. D. BENSON. 


DR. SCOTT’ 
ELECTRIC 


PEORIA, ILLS. 
I suffered from kidney, 
liver and nervous trou- 


C. W. HORNISH. 


POSTPAID 


MEMPHIS,  . 

November 28. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets have given me 
much relief.’ I suffered 
four years with breast 


Brush has cured neural- 
gia. 














Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 





1 p. eeps the work pe where 

lace it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 

Bpe > LSaeeee for lady canvass- 
re 


T. E. CHASE & Co., 12% Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 
LADI ES and Kensington Painting, by using 
our artistic patterns. They are easily 
and quickly transferred to silk, velvet, felt, plush, etc., 
and may be used fifty times over. Our Outfit contains 
23 Useful and Artistic working patterns, as follows: 
1 | spray each of Double Roses, Single poses. Forget-Me- 
Nots, Golden Rod _and Sumac leaves, sies, Corner of 
Daisies to match,Ferns and Butterflies, Water Lilies, one 
heet of ten smaller Patterns of Flowers, Gresnessy 
tivures, Butterflies, Beetles, etc., with your own initials, 
handsome two-inch letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towels, 
te., With box each of dark and light Powder, two Pads, 
ind directions for indelible stamping, cts., postpaid. 
Our “Manual of Needlework,” I 1 et k 
8. 


“1,000 Embroidery Designs,” 
SN PUB. CO., 38 WV. 14th St., New York. 


oF x Agents wanted. Addr 
“LINEN ae Reversible Collars and Cuffs 
8, ANGELO, RAPHAEL, 
New oat > er 
Several w f Fine 
Muslin, Be sie ether 
form the FABRIC, Pol- 


ished both sides. Linene 
Collars and Cuffs have no 





can do their own stamping for em- 
broidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustral, 











wron ty Ten Es - 
cents at stores or b yg whe 9 als 
awarded at M.C. . Fair, Boston, “el. Collar and 


of 
All the above, | 


trouble, without finding 
any benefit from other 









remedies. y are in- 
valuable. 
Mrs, Jas. CAMPBELL. §2nd other weaneseee pecul 
have no . 
HENDERSON, pri 


I tell my oft a gold nee each Cor 


would not induce me to 






. 8. P. FLANAGAN, 
Wife of Webster Flan- 
agan, Real Estate Op- 
erator. 


~— toG 


2.50, 3.00. State size of wais 





Those Who Doubt 


ry a a 5 Ladies, wel 
w Wt. but a really delightfal sensation, 





have established a deserved reputation beyond that of 
all other Corsets for comfort, elegance. durabilit 
and excellence of material. 


No. 2, 


backs, spinal, kidney and liver Geamte, rheumatism, 


A beautiful silvered compass with 
which to test a electro-magnetic power accom- 


UR ELECTRIC INSOLES, price 50 cents 
aa pair, should be worn together with our Corsets; 


rt with my Electric fastonishing results follow. Most of the above re- ° ylendid satisfaction. 
rset and Hair Brush, | marks apply equally to our Electric Belts for ladies ne lady, who suffered 
unless I could obtain fand Bn, 0 tages » $3.00. In ordering by mail, coatnenily from indi- 
others. add rents for co re. Make all remittances pay- estion, has been greatly 


- A. 0 
Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brushes, $1, 


sPeatc and unsolicited Letters. We have 
or ill, should wear these 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA., October 9. 
I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets posse: ssed mir-' 
aculous power in otimaleting and invigorating my en- 
feebled body, and the Hair Brush had a magic effect on! 
my scalp. MRS. T, E. SNYDER, Fancy Goods Dealer, 
SAND BEACH, MICH., September 3. 
I cheerfully tender you my heartfelt gratitude for 
what your Electric Corsets have done for me. I have 
suffered for over three years with weak back, growing 
worse all the time. At times I was almost he Ipless— 
could not work or walk. I received benefit the second 
day of wearing it, and have improved ever since. 
am now able to work and walk all day without any 
trouble. My friends are simply astonished. 


Mks. A. CURREY. 
NILES, MICH., 
S GENUINE 
CORSETS 









January 5, 1885, 
Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets have cured me 
of acute dyspepsia, from 
which I had suffe ee d for 
eight years. His Electric 
Hair Brush cures my 
headache ever? time, 
Mrs. WM. H. PEAK. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Intense nervous debili- 
has been my trouble 
for years. Physicians and 
their medicines did not 
help me, I finally derived 
reat relief from Dr, 

tts mg ic Belt. 
L. H. MILLER. 


ON TRIAL. 








In addition e. 


agnetic “appli- 
‘ances on the mar- 
ket, however high 
priced. The adjoining 
cut re rte our No. 





for sizes above 30. The 
$2.00, $3.00 and abdom- 
inal Corsets are made 





of beautiful English 
satteen. All our Cor- BELOIT, WIS., 
sets are corded, double November 7. 
stitched, and have tip- Dr. Scott—Your Elec- 
steels and lock tric Corset has done 
Clasps, combined with wonders for me. It has 


our —— solid back 
spinal steels, through 
=, the eyelets are 
* rivet ‘or weak 


so improved my health 
that Lam now able to at- 
tend personally to all my 
household duties. I am 
gr mn 4 e moosrage d. 
PENNOCK, 
em, MISS., 
June 24, 
Dr. Scott—Your Elec-' 
tric Corsets have given 






iar to women, our Corsets 











It bas 57 Illustrations of STITCHES, including Acnsing- | 









nefited by wearing 
them, and has thrown all 
medicines aside.— Mks, 
J. H. DRINKWATER, 


Broadwa 
50, 2.00, 


t. [Mention this paper. s] 





EAST PEPPERELL, MASS., June 2%. 
Here is my experience in wearing Dr. Scott’s Elec- 
tric —— suffered untold pain in my back and 
sides, much so that I dreaded lying @ jown at night. 
I pode | no relief till wearing your Electric Corset. 
Since wearing them I have n almost entirely free 
from those pains. With much gratitude, 

ELIzA M. HOBART. 

NATCHEZ, MIss.. July 5. 
Dr. Scott—I have found more solid comfort and re- 
lief from wearing your Electric Corset than from all 

the medicine I have taken in 5 years. ALICE BOYLE. 





shout, +a put on one of your E! 
was able 
ined oa ‘and is full « 


AGENTS! 


of gratitude. 
either 9%) 


sales, 
8 








pair cuffs any size, pos 
Re 4 


id for SIX cts. Circulars free. 
versible size, post . Muss. 


o,, Factory, Cambridge. 














WE 
My sister suffered constantly with back and spinal trouble, so badly at times that she had to be lifted 
lectric Corsets on M 
to get around the house and superintend the cooking and cae 


F Wanted for Dr. Scott’s Beautiful Electric Corsets, Belts, 
lectrie Hair, Flesh, and hig praches, : and insoles. No risk. Quick 
Satis me 


PRINCETON, MINN., June 25, 
Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my 
case . previously, thoroughly incapacitated and 
could not help myself. [ have worn your Corsets now 
for two weeks, and I am able to be up and around, 
helping to do housework, ete. My friends are aston- 
ished. With many thanks, etc., 
JULIA J, MCFARLAND. - 
CORNERSVILLE, TENN., January 7¢ 
friends all say they will never wear any other 
kind of Corset as long as they can obtain Dr. Scott’s 
Curative Electric Corsets. MATTIE P. KELLY. 


ESTON, O. 





onday; on the following Wednesday, = uch to our 
She is now 


MRs. 8. 5. HARPER. 


ed. s add 
SCOTT, ‘o42 7BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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EMBROIDERED WHITE ROBES. 


We have made unusual preparations for the sale of 
these goods, Patterns are all new and elegant, and prices 
the lowest ever known. 

Each box contains 45g yards wide and 445 narrow Em- 
broidery, and 8, 10 or 12 yards plain material, according 
to width. each having suiticient to make an elegant dress. 
India Linen is somewhat heavier than Swiss, and a little 
thinner than Victoria Lawn. 

Swiss Robes, $2.25, $2.50 and 83, in small designs, 

India Linen Robes, $3.40, $3.75, 84.20, 84.90, 
$6.50 and $7.50. The designs are all the latest 
production, 

Victoria Lawn Robes, $3, $3.75, 4.40, $4.90. 
Handsome patterns, and worth 30 per cent. more, 

Guipure Robes, $3.90, $6.50 and $8.50, 

Ecru Robes, beautiful goods, $4.90, $6.50, $7.50. 

Pink and Blue Chambray Robes, $7.50 and 

75, finest qualities. 

Mourning Robes, $6.90, $7.75 and $9.50, 

Orders filled with greatest care and sent by express or 
mail. Postage 30 cents extra, Send remittance by P.O. 
Order. Mention the C ‘ae 

R. & J. ILCHRIsST. 
Established in in 1855, 3st 7 Winter St.,. Boston, | Mass, 


GENTLEMEN'S 


BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention, without 
which every gentleman's dress is incom- 
plete, especially during the Summer 
months, when low shoes are worn, and when 
it is indispensable to one’s comfort and 














neat Hs ape ony to have the stocking fit 
smoothly about the ankle and the slack of 
the drawers kept confined at the knee, a// 


of watch the Boston garter accomplishes, 


‘or sale by all the leading Gents’ 
mt sO Houses, or Sample will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
price. 
nee! cts. per pair; Silk, 


Cotton, 
60 cts. per pair. 


Mention the Companion, Address 


GEORGE FROST & Co., 


_287 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


PAINTING. EMBROIDERY. 


Handsome Colored Studies and Designs will be issued 

as follows in THE ART INTERCHANGHE, a fort- 
ni pay illustrated journal of art work, established 1878: 

PUL PS, 105;x19% inches, April 23d, . . . 30 cents. 
PANSIES ry inches, May 2st, » » Leents. 
ROSES, 10%4x13% inches, June [sth, . « l cents. 
re = c oo SANTHEMU MS, 145ex20 in., 


uly 

Gor, DE N ODanac ARDINAL FLOWER, 

10%x13%% inches, August lth, 

L AMPSHADE DESIGN and APPLE BLOS- 

SOMS, for Fan mount, back and front, 
14x2 0 inches, Se’ Eptembe r lith, 

Later, LANDSC . YARINE and FIGU RE 
in color will be Saalene and duly anneunced, 

These and all intermediate issues give also the best 
and most practical instruction in painting in all 
its branches, and on all mater’ ials, ¢ ‘vayon Drawing and 
Pastel Painting, Repousse work or hammering brass, 
W ood-carving, Modelling, ete. Numerous designs, with 
full directions for treatment, aid in illustrating the text. 
Hundreds of Patterns for Embroidery and all 
kinds of art work are given yearly. New stitches and va- 
rieties of work are fully treated, as are Artistic Furnish- 
ing. Color-treatment and Decoration of Houses, All 
questions answered in the pues and difficulties in- 
telligent emoved by expert advice, free. Other illus- 
> numerous, SUPPLEMENTS of outline de- 
wing, notable Etchings, and Engravings, for 
rs yg, are additional attractions. 

Subscriptions commence at any time, (All this year’s 

back numbers out of print.) 7 —— ah dng 13 colored 

plates, num; mon S, $i. 
acnmpte Copy, Color ed Piate — Ghickaane of 

. Work Handbooks, for Fifteen Cents. 

Trial Offer, Three Months for One Dollar. 
Ww. M. WwW HITL 3c K, CK, Publisher, 140 Nassau | St., New York, 


READ THIS! 
NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


Of our own invention and manufacture, just out, 


50 cents, 


5 cents. 












Se 


On _ receipt of order with sample shade will send 
goods to your address in any place in the U.S. for 
examination and approval before risking your 
money. 

La Pompadour, Lisbon 
Waves, all warranted natural 
dampness. 

Switches in all shades and an 8s, Wigs, Front- 
pieces, etc. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 W ashington Steet, BOSTON, MASS, 


Sea Foam, and other 
curl and to withstand 





ELLIN'S 


MARK. 


TRADE 






FOR INFANTS & INV. 


FO 


yas only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 


ROCKFORD WATCHES 


Are eae eae in ay ye SERVICE, 


Used the Chief 
o a Mechan cian of the 
Youre. U. S. Coast Survey ; 
» by the dmira 
. commanding in the 
S. Naval Observ- 


0S, 











by 

Engineers, Con- 

Js! ductors and Rail- 

a ote way men. They are 

= recognized as 

for all uses in which 

- lose time and durabili- 

ty are requisites, Sold 

in prunes al cities and 

towne by the COMPANY’S exclusive Agents, 
leading jewellers,) who give 4 Wull Warranty, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 14, 1885. 














“I’m so hungry!” is what every one says after 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It restores the appetite. [ Adv. }. 
a 


Hundreds of families have used Payson’s Ink for 
marking linen for 30 years, and will use no other. [Adv. 
~ammnnnsetiniiepaeemaete 

Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are used and en- 
dorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Grocers, and 
the first families in the country. [Adv. 


ousneenniiiiee = 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES, 

Dr. J, P. COWAN, Ashland, O., says: “It proves satis- 
factory as a nerve tonic; also in dyspeptic conditions of 
the stomach, with general debility, such as we find in 
overworked females, with nervous headache and its ac- 


companiments.” [Adv 

| pee SIGN St amps. Agents wanted to sell approval | 
Shyer ts on com. 25 per ct. Green & Co., Medford, Mass, | 

100 FOREIGN STAMPS, with large New Cata- 

logue, 5c. GEO. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. 

VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, Geuicana| 

\ Music for l2c.; 100 Birthday, Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, oe. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., 


FOREIGN STAMP . Price Catalogue of 1500 st amps 
W 


i at lowest prices sent FREE, 
M. P. BROWN, 98 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Use Wood’s Lad 


Softens and preserves. Delights all who admire ri 
dressed Shoes, GEO, H. WOOD & CO., Boston, Ma 


‘Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colorson Burlap. 
Permanent business for agents.Catalogue for stamp.E.S. 
Frost & Co.,22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A.WAL KER, Pres’t. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


HI RES IMPROVED ROOT BEER, 
dete 


kages, 25c, Makes 5 gallons of a 
cious, sparkling and wholesome 
Sok ° Dy Os 
§ 














Boston, Mass. 











’ Blacking. A beautiful dre sssing. 
ily 




















wee ae or sent by mail on re- 


48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 
other published.” 
te 


Hi erior to ar 


HONETIC 


— Ev. Cail. 
. Spec'l in- 
tion by Mail,$6, 


ras ER SLE ASTRO, 


TOUTHS AND MISSES! Send us your « address 
for Cire ulars of the Finest Fountain Pen in the 





World. Uses 100 diffe srent kinds of pens, C ‘osts 7! 5cts.and 
upward. Writes 15,000 words without refilling. Warrant- 
€ ed perfect. Yale Fountain Pen Co, +» 149 William St., N.Y. 


FREE TO F. A. M. Beautiful E ngraving of 
relies of Sy atF, recently discovered in An- 
cient Mounds in Illinois and South America, | 
Also the large illus.Cat’logue of Masonic books 
and goods with bottom prices, Also an offer of | 
st-class business to F.A. M. REDDING & C oO. »| 
Masonic f ublis he rs and Manutrs. + 731 Broadway, N. 


100 Lovely Scrap Pictures 713 


We offer this just to introduce our sam 
beautifully as surted be ids, flowers, animals, &e., for dec- 
orating faney wor tc. Send address and 12e, in stamps 
to our factory EY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


= 3 Printing Press 


Card and label Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
$5 to $75. For old or young. Ln ver ything 
easy, printed direetions.Send 2 stamps for 
Catalogue of Presses, Ty pe,Cards,&c.to the 
factory, Kelsey& cir move Conn. 


BRICHT, HON B 








ples. The y are 





Do Your 
Own 
Printing 


a 





fe, 
Van 


° oY 
fam making a simple Voueene Ee Te. thew i 
of school-time very 
it at home 
every townint 


| 


sell out | 
—, near home. Boyscan make | 
and earn lots of money. L want boy- -agents in 
IS. For 20e., by mail,will send salable sam- 
yeand instructions. One dollar capital sufficient, I to 
tev. Dr. Bradtord,Montelair. H.H.White,Montelair,N J. 


“Horlick’s Food for Infants has saved 
many lives,” writes A.V. Tooker, M.D., 
Chicago,/ U1, Sold by all | 
druggists. Price 40 and 
75 cts. Sent by mail for 
— in stamps. 
Book sent free. 
HORL 1c K’S FOUD co. Racine, Wis. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOP CONS, ~ prices. Views illus- 
in ating every saitest for Publ ixhibitions, etc. 
“A profitable business for a ct with a small capi- 








Ca 





fal. Also, Lanterns for Gere TER. Mix 136-page 
Cats logue Sree, sh ER, Mfg. Optician, | 
49 Nassau treet New York. _| 


H.&F. H. TASKER, | 
991 & 993 Fulton Street, 
Near St. James Place, BROOKLYN, N. | 4 


_ Shoes sent toany part ofthe U S. with- 
out extra charge for delivery. 








Py p, 
Price, $3.00, BM senp For Descriptive CATALOGUE. © 


Q" 





CURE a present of a L/ A, AS Y MICROSC Ore. by 

selling 6 boxes of HAWLEY’S CORN SAI 

among your friends at 2e.a sates All you need do is to 

write mea posta ecard, and IT will mail you the salve, 

You to sell it and send me the money within one month, 

I then mail the mic wesee re. 
Cc. 


AWLEY, Salem, New York. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT, 


I will mail to you a code of rules to 
} de ve lop the muscles of the cheeks and 
nd make them look plump and 
ulso rules for using dumbbells, 
velop every muscle of the arms | 
and body.—all for 50 cents. -rof., 
Dowd, Home School_ for Phy: ical | 
Culture, 19 E. Mth St., New York. | 


Dr. Swett's “Root | 





Pa 
/ 









“Root Beer” _ 


Packages contain Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Wintergreen, 
Juniper, &c. Health and Pleasure, It acts mildly 
and bene ficially on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys, 
Package to make 5 Gallons ct 2 OF mail 6 cts. extra, 








1 package prepaid, Prep vd alt up at the 
NEW PNGL. XND Tot ANIC DE Por. Washington 
St., Bo a GEO. W.SWETT, M. D., Prop. 


HENLEY’ S, CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 
he Latest, and Best, and Most © om- 
slete Se ientitic SKAT 4 
*atented Oct, 16, 1880, 2 
proved Aug., 
eral Terms to the Trade. 
For Prices and Catalogue 
enclose d4ets.stamps. 
mentioning rc 's 
ci sa g to ™ 
Henley, 
and Manufacturer, 
Riehmond, Ind. Ind. 


CORNISH & CO., 

















é 

e Beautiful, Parlor and Sabbath Scho 

s Organs, 5 Octaves, 5 Bets Reeds, 1 
Stops, Solid Walnut Case, highly fished 

a —_—_—~_“«_-_-_— 


Every Organ Warranted for 6 5! and shipped on 10 
day test trial before paymentis required, Be sure to write 
us and save money. Catalogue Free. Address Manufac’rs 
LSA 


CORNISH & CO., Washington, New Jersey, 





saparilla, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell. 


| doors and out. Comfort, durability, and KG a 


Pate aoe e | 


TO A FRIEND 


who is suffering from 


Boils and Carbuncles, 


no better advice can be given 
than to try 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


ORLANDO SNELL, 132 Ford St., Lowell, Mass., 
was terribly afflicted with Carbuncles on the back 
of his neck. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured the Car- 
buncles, and has kept him free from them. 

F. P. CoGGEsHaLt, Bookseller, Lowell, says: 
I have been taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for an im- 
purity of the blood, which manifests itself in 
troublesome Boils and Eruptions, and can truly 
say that I have never found any medicine so 
prompt and certain in curative effect. It has done 








Cc } me great good. 

Le aa * LEANDER J. McDonaLp, Soley St.,Charlestown, 
eo os — “ee 
yo i Mass., testifies: One year ago I suffered greatly 
FA ———_- from Boils and Carbuncles, and for nearly two 
— — % ) : , 
i race months was unable to work. A druggist advised 
—7 —= me to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which I purchased. 


| After taking two bottles of this medicine I was 
entirely cured, and have remained well ever since. 


For Purifying, Vitalizing and Enriching the 
Blood, Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


has no equal. Sold by Druggists. Price $1. 


> Copyrighted 


For all diseases originating in impure blood take 


we s Sar 


a 
| 











ry, IEAP 

: BE ROOFING ~HELIOTROPE PERFUME 

=(h ats to apply,does not 

z rust or rattle, Is also 

4 SUBSTITUTE: fo or In powder form lasts forever. Can be made into sachet 

= , tag Fy Bi! Hote bags by packing between layers of corded cotton or cloth. 

3 and RUGS: of ting Furniture and upholstery lose all disagreeable odors 
atalogu Sam- by its use. Sample mailed upon receipt of 25 cents. 

ples free. W. H. FAY T & co. Oauion, N.J. . : a 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 





The only 
medicine 
known —_ 

will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 

this medicine has used it in his or ivate practice for the 
past twenty years, and in every case of any kind of 
Croup it has never failed to cure, The remedy is 
tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 








deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent inside the Can, thereby, of 
free by mail. Price, 50 cts. per box. Four dollars course, producing finer, 
doz. C, A. BELDLN, M. b., Jamaica, N.¥ smoother Cream than any 





— ——_ other Freezer on the market, 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
operated. Tubs he @ proet, 
Over 300,000 i Send 
for catalogue and and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer C0. 


ASHUA, N. H. 


_ THEDINGEE & | CONARD DCO’S 


ROSES 


Great S pocialty is growing and distributing 
Roses e delty ver strong Pot Plants, suitable for im- 
mediate bloom, safely by mail at all Post Offices. 

9) honda v arieties, your c rieae all ye for $1; 


for 82; 35 for 85; 100 12. 
10 FOR SI 


OTHER VARIETIES, a 3, “AND 
according to value. “Send r New Guide, 76 pp. 
elegantly illus., and choose from. pas 500 jfnest sorts. 
Address, THE N E & CONAR 

Rose Growers, West Grev e, Chester ‘oo. te. 


FEATHER 


TRIPLE moTION 
Bonn MONTANE, 
© cream Free? 









TWO-WHEELER. Perry’s_ pate | 
ent. The only Two-Wheeler that is 
absolutely free from Horse Motion. 
Lllus.Price List Free, Bradley&Co., 
se, N. Y. 28 College PL, N. Y. 


World's ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. Ty L Styles and a for 
nvalids and Cripples 
Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- 






















ease of movement unequalled. Sole 
makers of the patented “Rolling Chairs” 
vushed about at the Centennial. Fors 
Illustrated Catalogue send —- and 

mention YOUTH’S COMPANIO 

Smith Wheel Chair Cc encore, 162 WwW illiam St., 


_ OUR STANDARD 
Ladies’ Button Boot. 


A Only $1.75 a Pair. 


y sually Retailed at $2.75. 
All kinds of Boots and Shoes 
at equally low prices. 


On receipt of one dollar | 
and seventy-five cents we | 
will send you by mail 

postage paid, one pair of 
these ele gant Button Boots, worked button-holes, either 
in Kid, Goat or Glove-Top, Kid-Foxed. Mention kind 
and size wanted: write your address plainly. 

_ CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE C 0., 

New England Shoe and_ Leather Association Building, 
Pr ‘ost Office Address, Box eae Boston, Mass. 


HIS oH 
; ELAST i¢ TRUSS 


Has a Pad LG T from all oth- 
ers, is cup shape, with Self-ad- 
=) justing Ball in centre; adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, | 
while the ball in the cup press- 
es back the inte > dust 
as person doce with the 

finger. With Tight pressure the H s held secure= 
ly day and night, cr a radical cure ce rt sin. It is easy, 
on ale and chea Sent by mail. Circulars free, 


GGLEST iN TRUSS CO., Chicago To 


N.Y. 



















" DUSTERS. 


The demand for the Duster advertised in ier i 
on the 9th Ct =e April is SIMPLY Y ENORM S. 
In most cases we at et_duplicate orders, poe for 
LOTS OF A HALF DOZEN. Owing to scarcity and 
advance in price of SELECT STO 
manufacture, we are eee te to charge full list price of 
$1.50 for this “‘ SPE * GRADE. May be re- 
turned at our expense if not perfectly satisfactory. Order 
early. Weare two weeks behind our orders now. Four 
or more to one address, ten per cent. discount. We will 
not advertise again. Address THE NATIONAL 
FEATHER DUSTER CO., 42 and State 
Street, Chicago. A. J. SANDS, Secretary. — 




















CHURS rel ‘fe mee 


INTE co 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for the 
sale of their eg te ky ES,Di 


‘oilet Sets, Silverware 
SETS of 46 and os 
DECORA 





*) 


The sacamneiee ofthe most thrilling personal edventuren, 


exploitsofscoutsands 


ies, forlorn hopes,heroic bravery,im- 
risonments aud hair- 


readth escapes, romantic inci ent: 


| etc. WHITE TEA 
O£ $12 orders. 


che: 
eee with n Sl 
TED A SET: f44& 56 
wi 


pend. to-hand struggles, per eitane Josresye, Caring os with $15 and ie tat aes 
bold deeds ON BOTH SIDES durin t Civil War. > 
book hike st. PROFUSELY ILLUS RATED Outecils all pas ye py! ATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 


r Moss Rose Tea Sets of 4 ey or 
wi hie Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a com 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA QQ, 


__ 210 STATE: STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


*hiladelphia or St.Louis, 
GoonrdD NEW 


TO LADIES! 


SN a 
Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
= Gold Band or Moss Rose China | 
ea Set, or Handsome Decorated | 
Gold Band mt Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss | 
| Rose Decorated ToiletSet. For full pore address 


Scammell & Cos, Box 412 


shen 





sh pea 
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THE MAGEE STANDARD RANGES, 


Furnaces and Stoves received the Gold Me »dat at 

the Mechaaie Fair, recently held in this city. This 

is the highest award ever made by this well-known as- 

sociation, and is only given for superlative merit, 
GEE_ FURNACE ne 

Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 








CHANCE to secure a first-class Farm in 
the Red River Valley at $3.00 per acre is 
an opportunity for a profitable investinen: 
a 

pass; and durii 


WISE MA the past year a 


large number of actual settlers availed them- 
selves of this liberal offer by the Sr. Pav, 
MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RatLway Co., 


never allows tw 


choice tracts, and com- 
menced improvements. The 
Company has also many 


thousands of acres of choice lands, well adapted 
to Dairy, Live Stock and General Farming pur- 
poses, from which 


A FARM 


FOR PARTICULARS, MAPS, ETC., WRITE 


J. B. POWER, Land Com., 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y Co., 
sT. PAUL, MINN. 


can be selected that cannot 
be excelled in any Starr 
in the UNIon. 

TO 









“T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady. 


ISFIGURING Humors, 
tehing Tortures, 
fantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


Humiliating 


Eruptions, 
Scrofula, 


Salt Rheum, and In- 


D 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and pe rspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause, 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTrICURA, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
lemishes, Chappe: d and Oily Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautitiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50e.; SOAP, Ye 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co. 
BOSTON. 


HALE’S — 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c. 
leading to Consumption. /i cures 
where other medicines have failed, and is 


extensively acknowledged as the best 
Cough medicine in the world. ¢ 
Pleasant to taste. 25¢., 50c., and #1 per bi 
your druggist does not keepit, ask him toorder it 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. : . 25e. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals. 5 
German Corn Remover never 25, kills corns & bunions. 


JAMES PYLES, 





























wr you, 
























THe BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING «= BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations wel! 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONL’ 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


LF PAGE’S 
Sa, Liguin gLue 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano ( 
& by thousands of first-class mf) 
mechanics throughout the wor! 

® ail kinds of fine work on Wood. 

§ Leather, Paper, Glass, Marbl 








x 


\ 





Breaks ( Cioa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has} been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN 
P. O. Box 289. 1 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


A.G. SPALDING & BROS. 
FO 
LEAGUE BALLS, 


TRADE-MARKED BATS 
AND BASE BaLt SUPPLIES. 
Used by all Professional sapere 
Send 10 Cts. for Base Ball Guide 

105 the, i nang “ee B é 
i adison . { Broadwa 
| CHICAGO: oe? AAA Ew Verne” 














{ Avarded GOLD MEDAL#* Wo 


Ex’bn, London, 1883. Pronounced | 


STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


4 Sold in tin cans for mechanic- 
i) Amateurs.& in bottles forFaniil 

for repairing Furniture,Glass.C 
and Bric-a-Bfac. By mail. 2 


READ HOW TO CET A 


SAMPLE CAN FREE. 


Go to any retail dealer, show him this advertisem« 
and get him to write on his business card if he does "0! 
keep LePage’s Glue, then send, the card to us with s 
to pay postage, and we will send | to the dealer two s0 
ples, one for him and one for offer is gooe 


one month only. RUSSIA CEMENT co Gloucester, Mass, 













